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- YOSEMITE VALLEY | 
wo THE BIG TREES 


or KINGS RIVER CANYON 


A Camp in the GIANT FOREST 
with Everything Provided 
or a Good Hotel at 


LAKE TAHOE 


with Boating, Fishing, Driving 
a Month in SACRAMENTO CANYON 
or with the Trout on the McCLOUD | 







































Or shall it be DEL MONTE or PACIFIC GROVE, the Surf at SANTA 

CRUZ, a Quiet Rest at PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, or a Summer 

at SANTA CATALINA, that “Green Isle in the Sea,” where the 
Leaping Tuna Abound 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





4 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ’ 
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MOTEL 


SAN RFA an 
AMERICAS MODEL HOTEL 
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VICTORIA, BC. 


CANADA 
<*« QUEEN CITY or tHE GOLDEN WEST 


THE 
EVERGREEN 
SITY 
OF CANADA 
is the 


Most Delightful 
Resort for a 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAY 


TEMPERATURA 
NEVER EXCEEDS 84 


FISHING, HUNTING 
ROWING, SAILING 


TO THE 
PACIFIC 
COAST 


SHOULD RETURN 
HOME VIA 


VICTORIA 


“A Bit of England 
on the Shores of 
the Pacific.” 


DRIVING, CYCLING 
TENNIS, GOLF 


Buy A HOME IN VICTORIA FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE & CONTENTMENT. 


NO HARD WINTERS. NO HOT SUMMERS. 
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Write Tourist Association for free booklet. 




















cr 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE: 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


; ea 


: Subscribed Capital - - $16,000,000.00 
Kh i i] ii Paidin - - - = 3,000,000.00 
ea -- ee Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 
‘e aR Ber ; 
roa 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


a* + 


P) * 
& 

}- 6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 

- Payable Semi-Annually 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 


WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 



























































opens | CORONADO TENT CITY | croses 
JUNE 1 CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA SEPT. 30 
The Cleanest, Most Sanitary and Best Summer Resort of its kind in the World 
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CORONADO TENT CITY Is the ONLY Tent City in America where 
the Visitor can experience ALL, the joys 
of camp life with a ee ee ok = yp os en én 
sort is ec a } J. + des 7 
ENTIRE NEW ncn Mi ae on the plan o y or descriptive RIGHT 
W. E. ZANDER, M . F. ° 
MANAGEMENT|) YC ito Tent cre MF M00 South Spring Street” || UP TO NOW” 
Coronado, California Los Angeles, California 
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— Ben Ball 
F ty Bearing 
Jewing 
Machine 















The Spring Dressmaking means a lot of sewing, but a “Bonita 
Ball-Bearing’’ Sewing Machine makes the work a pleasure 


Easy Running Durable and Handsome 
Perfect Operation All Styles 


Popular Prices 


Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Distributors to the Trade 
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Everybody’s Going to the St. Louis Exposition 
CALIFORNIANS SHOULD 


Go there the Shortest Way 
Secure Reservations Early 
































PARTIAL VIEW OF THE WEST END OF THE PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


6/ 5() Special Round Trip Rate ) 6.9 
= 1 SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS § — 





SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO, $72.50 
Same Rate from Los Angeles or any Californian Terminal 


Tickets will be Soldon May: 11, 12, 1: August: 8, 9, 10, 18, 19 


3 
the following Dates:— JUnEs, tg62501$3 16,022.23 iSeptember >. 5;).:65. 73.8 
HIG Dp 27 Bip. W9s: WA. October: 3, 4, 5, 6 


This is the chance for which you’ve waited 
You can’t afford to stay at home 


For Details apply Information Bureau, 


eee 
613 Market Street, San Francisco, or Southern Pacific 
ask any Agent of the 
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ALEXANDER YOUN G 
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At the Crosaroads 
of the Pacific 





Cable Address “YOUNGS,” Monolula 








This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one 
and a half million dollars, has just been completed and is now open for the reception 
of guests under the management of Mr. H. W. Lake. It is run on the American 
and European plan and is absolutely fire proof. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete 
view of Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains on one side and the sea 
on the other. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 

feached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 


Oceanic S. S. Co, Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co. Pacific Mail $. $. Co, 
Canadian Mail S$. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S$. S$. Co. 


- oa 
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Through Sleeping Cars between 
California and the East 











shi 
cael 
a 
la 
—eny 
Be e ? 
A Daylight Ride Through the 
Grandest Scenery in America 
For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, call on or address 
any of the following agents: 
W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent, 625 Market St., San Francisco, California 
T. D. CONNELLY, Gen. Agent, 230 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado 
— 
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AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK The California Hospital is one of the unique estab- 
lishments of America. With overone hundred and fifty rooms, 
five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 
corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it combines 
all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 
For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, California. 























THE ALPS OF vapuaoneys CALIFORNIA 


IDYLLWILD, aa i eee a - 
r t twenty mi from tl 
Ss 
t 





of pine forest, is ope 1 the year 
and twenty miles from the 
ed b y electricity, warmed 





» at Hemet. Str awberry Vall 
am heat, has m« unt sprin é € ind a cuisine that is unsurpassed. 
e place for delicz ren, overworked ae fessional and business men, weary, nervous women, 
and all lovers of Nature. Furnished cottages and furnishec i tents § r rent for housekeeping. For particulars address 


R. A. LOWE, Manager, IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 





(ONE MILE ABOVE THE rst 
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The Land of the Dairy 


CALIFORNIA’S NETHERLANDS—THE STOCKTON 
COLONIES, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 





























ae 
JULIANA DE KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER UP TO HER HOCKS 
Juliana de Kol, of the Riverside Holstein-Friesian Dairy Herd of California’s 
Netherlands has broken the World’s record for a two-and-a-half-year-old in two classes. In 
advance register test, one hundred days, just completed, she made the following record: 
MILK BUTTER FAT BUTTER 
Best 1 day 65.5 lbs, 3.2484 lbs. 4lbs.  .968 oz. 
S 7 days An. ** 18.0449 ‘ 22 ** S295 6 
ce ge 1852.7 ‘ 73.9762 “ 92° ce a 
i GO “ 3576.0 ‘‘ 141.4613 ‘‘ Lie © wise 228" 
ey aioe 5318.5 ‘* 205.6931 ‘‘ 257 ‘S Loe * 
“00. ** 5866.0 ‘ 227.0306 ‘‘ 7 ake! ico i 
In other words this two-year old gave, during her recent advanced register test, 
five times her own weight in milk in 100 days. 
THE BEST SOIL THE BEST GRASS 
THE BEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 
To know all about 
Address J. P. MASSIE, Manager, P. 0. Box 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
e. 
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KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


These dairy and stocK scenes are typical of 
: Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and 011. 


—_—e Le ’ ae 
‘You will obtain full information by sending’ 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 

THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, 
BAKERSFIELD. 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY—Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new. Teacherscollege men, 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


__Irvington, California 
“ BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year, Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue Berkeley, California. 





Number limited. 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete and thorough instruction in all branches of a 
business education, 450 students, 18,000 square feet floor 
surface, largest school in the west. New building, beautiful 
surroundings. Helpful, earnest, inspiring teachers. Will 
be pleased to send on request a 75 page illustrated catalogue. 

901-925 Golden Gate Avenue 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME = 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900 Courses: collegiate, prepara- 
tory, commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for 
younger children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister 
Superior. San Jose, California 
and Van Ness Seminary,a boarding and day school for girls, 
college pr paratory course, general course. Accredited by 
the leading colleges and universities. 

MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
Re-opens Tuesday, August 9. 1904. 








HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 


Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comtorts, 
superior instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated cata- 
logue. W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 








AN not supply the 
demand for its 
' graduates, not- 
withstanding the annual J 
enrollment reaches 1000, 
Fully 500 calls for : 
help last year that 
could not be met— 
these in addition to 
the hundreds of grad- 
uates sent to 
positions. 


THE BIG 
SCHOOL 





Send for large illustrated catalogue and college 
journal, Address 


E, P. HEALD, President 
24 Post Street SAN FRANCISCO 

















Menlo Park, California 
THE LYCEUM 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, 
Law and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or 
any Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


The Jenne Morrow Long 
College of Voice and Action riiion tor staze 


training and acting $1000 a month. Special work for wo- 
men’s clubs and forclub women. Summer school forteach- 
ers and professionals opens June 13. Daily for six weeks 
$25.00, four weeks $15.00. Students may enter at any time 
during the summer. 2152 Sutter Street, 

’Phone West 1169 San Francisco, California 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year; fall term 
opens August 10, 1904. Write for catalogue to Mrs.C. T. 
Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


iJ 
THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 

i SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA , 
gives boys and girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate de- 
partments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sani- 
tation. Send for circular. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A Home School of Business. /nd7v7dual instruction in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight street, San Francisco, California. 

F. DUFF, Principal 


Actors, readers, mu- 
sicians. Teachers 
trained and placed. 











SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Actual business bookkeeping. Gregg shorthand, type- 
writers at home free to shorthand pupils, hundreds placed 
in positions each year, Catalogue free. A. S. WEAVER, 
Secretary; CC E. HOWARD, President. 

1236 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


ST, MARGARET'S ‘he 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISK TEBBETTS, Principal 


ST, MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
Incorporated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees 
by Act of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College 
forms a separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 








STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system 
at Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspond- 
ence, individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


Sa afael, California 
SUMMER SESSION, May 27 to August 12 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 
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Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Mountain 
Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 feet. 


Most Famous Pleasure and Health 
Resort in Southern California 
Climate Unequalled 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


a Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
SIM MYERS, Proprietor MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 
















Twin Falls, Matilija Hot Springs 








When you serve Caswell’s Teas you get all that 
is good in Teas—Pure, wholesome, healthful. 


CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
TEAS AND COFFEES 





412-414 Sacramento St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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VENTURA-C QUNTY 





itl i 


CALIFORNIA 














PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Wheat 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 






FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 8,657. 





INCOME or Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 

the Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 













I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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DOLGEVILLE 
The Manufacturing Suburb of Los Angeles 


Only 22 Minutes Ride from the Center of City 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington and associates have placed this fine property on 
the market at exceedingly low price. 

It is subdivided into Business and Residence Lots fronting on Eighty-foot Streets 
and Avenues. Streets being graded and curbed. Cement sidewalks laid. 
The Choice Manufacturing sites are of any size desired, with a spur track 
from the main line to each lot. 

Five hundred employees will soon be at work in the manufacturing plants 
now being constructed on the property. 


Inside Lots only $350.00, Corners $450.00 


Reserving the right to raise the price without notice 


EASY TERMS 


S. J.§ WHITE @ CO., Sole Agents 


Telephones {Main 1340 313-314 JOHNSON BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 




















The Shady Government Road 
VISALIA 





Camp Sierra 


and the 


Giant Forest 


is the finest stage road in 
California. This road is also 


The Shortest Route 


to this grand region. Camp 
Sierra is centrally located, 
all points of interest being 
easily reached. The shortest trail to Kings River Canyon, through beauti- 
ful scenery. Ask for “ Giant Forest” folder of any Southern Pacific agent, 


or address BRODER & HOPPING, Kaweah, California. 
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GENERAL VIEW 
OF TUCSON 


‘Ya on or eatin WEA 


AND 


\GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
THE LAND OF SUNSHINE | y 


For information and 
Illustrated Literature 
appl 
Chamber o Cointrerce 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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From water color study by Francis McComas 
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By Joun W. Hamirton, D.D., 


Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for California 


Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 


ISHING on the Pacific 
coast redeems the whole 
fraternity of story tellers. 
When I crossed the conti- 
nent on my first visit to 
the Pacifie coast the jour- 

ney was made over one of the northern 

lines of railroad. I recall distinctly the 
impression made upon my mind when 
the train stopped at the station known as 

Trout creek. With something of the 

angler’s instinct, I was induced to leave 

the car to discover the trail leading to the 
fisherman’s paradise. I had read the sto- 
ries of fishing “where rolls the Oregon,” 
and recalled the statement made in my 
hearing once that the salmon were so 
thick in some of the rivers that they, 








actually obstructed the movement of the 
boats, but I had scarcely reached the 
platform about the station when I dis- 
covered a sign on the end of the build- 
ing which read: 





TROUT CREEK, 
FIFTY MILES FROM HOPE. 











Instantly, I said to myself: 

“Munchausen has been on the Pacific 
coast. The one place so noted for its 
fishing as to bear the name of Trout 
creek is itself fifty miles from Hope.” 

I went back into the car to dismiss 
all my hope of outings in the woods and 
mountains for brook trout. 








—women may here comfortably engage in this most exhilarating sport 





a 


DR. FILBEN DARES IMMERSION Our host, the mascot of the party 








A FISHING TOURNEY. DR. EVANS AND ROLLO V. WATT IN THE LEAD DOWN STREAM 





FISHING FOR THE FAMILY BREAKFAST 
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MAKES A LONG CAST 


DR. E. R. DILLE 


REV. 


THE 


tributarics of the Klamath 


Shovel Creek is one of the few 





THE BISHOP’S 


FISH STORY 
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The horses dashed up to the door of the stone tavern at Klamath Springs 


When I told the story in San Fran- 
cisco and indicated my great disap- 
pointment, I was told, “Wait and see.” 
A veritable Izaak Walton was in the 
company, and he said, “Go with me and 
(’ll show you fishing that is fishing.” 
An excursion was at once planned to 
the Klamath Hot Springs, a delightful 
spot situated in the mountains near the 
boundary line between California and 
Oregon. It was many months before I 
found time to fulfill my promise to go; 
but the time came round— 


When the salmon seeks a fresher stream 
to find, 

Which hither from the sea comes yearly by 
his kind 

As he tow’rds season grows; and stems the 
wat’ry tract 

Where Tivy falling down makes a_ high 
cataract. 


I went, and I am fully conscious of 
the responsibility I assume in telling the 
story myself. 

The party was a model one, mainly 
ministers, with a couple of laymen 


intermingled to see that the exuberance 
of the trip did not carry the parsons 
off their feet, and, not least, to check up 
the fish stories. Every man was a fish- 
erman and had a passionate fondness 
for the mountains and the woods and 
the brooks. No more congenial company 
could have been invited. There was 
hilarity enough to keep up the spirits 
and expectations on the road to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

The springs are located some three 
hundred and fifty miles north of San 
Francisco on the Shasta Route of the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and the train 
is left at the little mountain station 
known as Ager. Some one said some- 
thing about “fever and ager” when we 
left the train, but no more bracing 
atmosphere can be found than that which 
sustains the robust and vigorous deni- 
zens of the little mountain town. After 
a hasty lunch we mounted the wagons for 
twenty miles into the interior, where 
we were to cut bait and beguile the mon- 
sters of the mountain brooks. 
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It was literally sport to weariness 


The road led east over the Shasta 
plateau, here bearing unmistakable 
marks of the titanic forces that had their 
play in the region at some period of 
Shasta’s history as an active crater. 
Lava disks, ash heaps, and basaltic ter- 
races breaking now and then into table 
mountains lined the way over low-lying 
hills to the river, which itself was an old 
break in the lava tlow, discovered by the 
pent up waters of the great lake region 
of southern Oregon and western Nevada, 
down which those waters still tumbled 
between basaltic walls in turbulent flow 
to the sea. Though it was early June 
the elevation assured freshness and 
coolness of the atmosphere, and a 
belated mountain spring was on with all 
its beauty. 

The horses dashed up to the door of 
the stone tavern, or, to speak with more 
respect and interest, the Klamath 
Springs Hotel, at six o’clock. Evening 
was setting its shadows on the hills, sup- 
per was ready, the lumbermen were 


coming in from the woods for the night. 
Some one had caught fish, for there was 
the bill of fare with luck written all 
over it, and when the “small fry” came 
to the table done to the proper brown, 
“Hope” was no longer fifty miles away. 
Through the windows of the dining- 
room could be heard the rushing of the 
river torrent, with now and then a 
splash from Shovel creek, a small stream 
which runs close by the end of the hotel. 

It is one of the wonders of the locality 
that the fishing range is directly upon 
the grounds of the hotel itself, and the 
best pools are within earshot of the 
house, while in any case it is not neces- 
sary to be distant as much as a mile. 
This, with the easy trails up and down 
the fishing range of the stream, to say 
nothing of the abundance of the fish, 
and the ease with which they may be 
caught, makes a paradise for the ama- 
teur angler, and women may here com- 
fortably engage in this most healthful 
and exhilarating sport. 








A TEST OF PIETY 








Lrery man came with his luck in his basket 





We shipped them to friends in San Francisco and Oakland 
Reading from left to right here are: Dr. Evans, Sr., Dr. Thos. Filben, Dr. W. S. Mathew, Rollo V. Watt, Dr. Evans, Jr. 





I will now tell vou what I saw, and 
as the photographer was with us to 
verify my statements and it is a Meth- 
odist preacher who confirms the story, 
I must be believed. Our host, the mas- 
cot of the party, had finished his sup- 
per first, jointed his rod, fastened the 
line, pulled on his boots, swung his 
basket and disappeared. It was dark 
when he returned, but he had been gone 
but forty minutes by the watch. I saw 
him coming, and the lid or flap of the 
basket was tied over the more than full 
basket of fish with a string from his 
pocket. He had a sort of fisherman 
stoop at best, but he was bowed with his 
luck, his glee, and his trout. Four of 
us counted the fish. There were eleven 
beauties. For the truth of the story ] 
will say that six of us weighed them. 
They pulled the scales at twenty-two 
pounds, and three of the largest fish 
taken together weighed ten pounds. 
This was only the beginning of the 
story of a week of the fisherman’s 
delirium. 
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The next morning all of us were in 
the brook and the brush before the sun 
was up with the top of the hills. Long 
before noon, our host was out of the 
creek, had a chowder hot and ready 
and canned goods open, by a sparkling 
spring of mountain-cold water along the 
bank, in the shade. Every man came 
with his luck in his basket and with his 
appetite in the right place for the pienic 
in the woods, and waited about leisurely 
for the call to luncheon. 

In washing that bait from my fingers, 
the delirium was more than I could 
carry, the boulders slipped from under 
my rubber boots and I sprawled on my 
back in the creek, while the cook, lay 
men and preachers hurried to help me 
to my feet, to undress and dry in the sun. 

Our fish weighed in the evening of the 
first day one hundred and ten pounds; 
the next day the catch amounted to 
more than two hundred pounds. We 
wrapped them in mountain hay and 
shipped them to friends in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland by express. 


One hundred and thirty-two beauties caught by eight of the party 
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If you doubt my story, look at the 
pictures. 

The picture of the large catch repre- 
sents one hundred and thirty-two fish 
caught by eight of the party from six 
to nine o’clock in the morning, all hav- 
ing taken breakfast in the interval. 
Having been in most of the famous fish- 
ing regions of the continent and never 
having seen such fishing as this, I 
sought the explanation and they gave 
me this account of it. The fish are of 
the famous rainbow trout that in com- 
mon with their cousins, the salmon of 
commerce, make regular migrations to 
the sea, or, to speak more correctly, 


migrate from the sea to the rivers, in 
their spawning seasons, and they were 
now on one of their annual migrations. 
Working their way up the main stream 
in great numbers, they always seek 
smaller streams for conditions favorable 
to their spawning. Shovel creek is one 
of the few tributaries of the Klamath 
river in this region furnishing these 
conditions, and the fish were availing 
themselves of it. Fresh from the ocean 
they were in their best fettle, and more 
royal sport no disciple of Walton was 
ever favored with. The only discount 
was its satiety—it was literally sport to 
weariness. 





The Spring Fever 


Marcu CHASE 


By WATHERINE 


I want to go a-fishing, the fever’s in my blood; 


And memories of other days roll o’er me in a flood: 


The meadow-lark’s enticing call comes to me o’er the fields, 


And to its invitation my willing spirit yields. 


I want to go a-fishing—come comrade, let us go; 


Let’s cast aside the cares of life that weigh upon us so, 


And hie us to the woodland where the silver waters swish 


And there we'll roam together, and rest, and dream, and fish. 











In the Klamath Country 


The Story of a Summer Vacation in the Wonderland of 
Southern Oregon 


By G. B. OcHELTREE 


Illustrated from photographs by members of the party 














fa W E leave San Francisco at 
8:05 Pp. M., on July 3d, 
for a two weeks’ trip in 
Southern Oregon,” wrote the general; 
“if you want something out of the usual 
vacation trip, bring Pansy and join us.” 
As the opportunity for such a pleasant 
excursion does not offer every day, Pansy 
and I were at the ferry promptly at the 
appointed hour, arriving just in time to 
see the general and party step from a 
Market-street car. 
While we halted at Sixteenth street, 
Oakland, the last member of our party 
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Alma for Agency lake 


—embarked on the 


came aboard and we proceeded to take 
inventory, as it were, of our crowd. 
Here is the list: Our host, whom for 
convenience as well as out of respect for 
his dignity, we shall designate as the 
vice-president ; the general and his esti- 
mable wife, his daughter, Miss Marion, 
and son Robert; Miss Laura, a friend of 
the family, and Warren and Donald, 
chums of Robert; Pansy and I; ten in 
all, just enough to have a good time, 
and all determined to do so. 

“Now,” said the general, “let us see 
just where we are going,” and, pulling 








IN THE 
from his pocket a map of Oregon, he 
spread it before him on a table brought 
by the porter. 

“We enter Oregon,” he said, “about 
fifteen miles northeast of Laird, where 
we leave the Southern Pacific, passing 
from Siskiyou county, California, into 
Klamath county, Oregon, where we will 
spend our entire time.” 

“I thought we were going to Crater 
lake,” spoke up Robert. “And to Peli- 
can bay,” said Donald. 

“They both are in Klamath county,” 
replied the general, “which, by the way, 
is one of the largest and most resource- 
ful counties in Oregon, situated in the 
southern part, east of the Cascade 
mountains, with a mean altitude of 
about 4200 feet above sea level, having 
an area of 3,732,480 acres, of which 
1,000,000 acres are splendidly adapted 
to grazing, 1,206,000 acres suitable for 
cultivation, 1,250,000 acres of fine tim- 
ber; the remaining 276,480 acres being 
lakes and marshes. It is not only 
capable of sustaining a large resident 
population, but has many attractive 
features which will in time, and with 
the coming of proper transportation 





Sig fishers went trolling out into the West 
Out into the West as the sun went down 
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facilities, make it a great pleasure resort. 
It has hundreds of miles of clear, cold 
streams filled with Dolly Varden and 
rainbow trout, beautiful lakes, pine for- 
ests, snow-capped peaks; in fact, all of 
the attractions desired by health and 
pleasure seekers, while to those indus- 
trially inclined, the Klamath river, 
which forms the outlet of Klamath lake 
and carries a large volume of swiftly- 
flowing water, has only to be harnessed 
and put to work, to supply power suffi- 
cient to drive mills and factories almost 
without limit. Our objective point is 
Crater lake, which we expect to reach 
by easy stages via Pokegama, Klamath 
Falls and Pelican bay, but which can 
also be reached via Ashland, or Medford, 
Oregon. We select the Pokegama route 
on account of its affording comfortable 
resting places at convenient distances, 
an important item when there are 
ladies along.” With this, the general 
folded up his map and intimated that 
if we did not want to miss any of the 
many points of interest for which the 
Shasta route is so famous, it would be 
well to retire, a hint which was imme- 
diately acted upon. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF CRATER 


OF THE 


LAKE IN 
WORLD, 


THE 
FILLING 


a brief stop is made at Shasta Springs, 


that all may taste the pure, sparkling 
waters, and our train again takes up 
its steady climb toward the summit. We 
never grow weary of the beautiful pano- 
rama unfolded mile by mile before us; 
now a bit of woodland, then a seething, 
rushing torrent of water out of the cold 
embrace of which we are held by a frail- 


looking iron bridge; again an open 


CASCADE 
AS IT 


Soon after breakfast the next morning, 


MOUNTAINS OF OREGON, SO MILES DISTANT FROM 


DOES THE CRATER OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO; BY 


country, green with growing grains and 
grasses, pastures dotted with contented 
looking cattle that give us but a mere 
glance out of the corners of their placid 
eyes as we pass; then a busy, whirring 
saw mill, where, under whirling, buzzing 
saws, great pine logs are speedily put 
in sizes and shapes for the builder. 

The charm is perfect and the spell 
complete when, as we wind in and out 
and across yawning chasms, from every 
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OF CONGRESS ALL THIS REGION BECAME 
new point Mount Shasta, snow-clad 
almost from base to summit, seems to 
follow us with a constant invitation to a 
snowy embrace. Most of our party are 
making the trip for the first time, and, 
with keen enjoyment of every moment 
of the day, feel almost regret when the 
porter informs us the next station is 
Laird. Here we are met by friends and 
after a lunch at the old stage inn near 


by, we board our special train, gaily 


RAILROAD BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND 
A GOVERNMENT 


THIS LAKE IS ONE OF 
RESERVATION 


THE NATURAL MARVELS 


decorated with flags, bunting and pine 
boughs in honor of our coming, and are 
soon speeding over the newly-laid track 


of the Klamath lake railroad, toward 
Pokegama. 
From Laird the line follows the east 


for about 
the river, 
mountain 
the pine 
As we seale the mountain side 


bank of the Klamath river 
twelve miles, where, crossing 
it commences to climb the 
side, gradually getting into 
timber. 
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If you would have fish just cast your fly on the water 
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a beautiful picture appears to be sud- 
denly hung before us, painted as it were 
by a master hand. It is known by the 
unromantic but appropriate name of 
Fall creek. Springing out of the hills 
many miles back in the forest, the 
stream, as daintily as a maiden, picks 
its way among the rocks and trees to the 
edge of a mountain precipice above us, 
down the rugged face of which, with the 
wild abandon of suicide, it throws itself 
into the gulch many hundred feet 
below, striking in its downward plunge 
the protruding edges and corners of 
rocks, throwing a mass of white spray 
like a silvery sail over the tops of 
stunted pine trees growing from rocky 
crevices and forming a background of 
creen. The train stops that we may 
enjoy the beauty of the scene, which is 
not to be permitted to delight even 
the present generation much _ longer. 
Already plans are being carried out to 
divert the waters of Fall creek into a 
prosaic pipe line to furnish electrical 
energy for power purposes; which, as 
the train pulls on, we unanimously vote 
to be a burning shame. , 

T'o reach the required elevation within 
the prescribed distance and at a desir- 
able grade a double “switch back” was 
necessary, the construction of which was 
a very pretty piece of engineering. From 
the upper track we get a comprehensive 
view of the Klamath valley below. The 
winding river, with its wooded banks 
kept within proper limits by towering 
mountain walls on either side; green 
fields extending from foothills to river 
banks; small farmhouses and surround- 
ing orchards, go to make up a pastoral 
scene which lingers in the memory long 
after it has passed from view. 

We now are in the heart of the forest, 
and we move onward amid the tall, fra- 
grant pines, which, as the sun drops 
toward the horizon, cast lengthening 
shadows across our way, giving friendly 
little shakes of their green boughs as if to 
extend a welcome to their shady retreat. 
Suddenly the whistle of our engine 
sets up a shrill and prolonged shrieking, 
and, as we round a sharp curve, we come 
in sight of Camp Pokegama, the present 


terminus of the Klamath Lake railway, 
where we are to spend at least a week. 

Attracted by the warning notes of 
our engine whistle, the inhabitants come 
forth to meet and greet us in a most 
friendly way and we are soon comfort- 
ably domiciled in well-built tent houses, 
fitted up with all of the appointments 
of a good hotel. The tents are located 
in the form of an inverted letter V, with 
the general’s tent forming the apex and 
facing the tents below. Across the open 
space between the tents are stretched 
wires upon which hang gay-colored 
Japanese lanterns; the tents are orna- 
mented with flags and green boughs, 
while, to the front and between two giant 
pines, hangs a large flag, which, as we 
stand in front of our tents, seems to 
wave us welcome. We meet again at a 
dinner served in a commodious tent 
house, which, with an attached kitchen, 
is presided over by a jewel of a camp 
cook and an efficient corps of waiters. 

Our landlord is a model of what a 
landlord should be, and soon gains a 
place in our hearts from which it will 
be most difficult to displace him. 

The first evening in camp will be long 
remembered by us all. As the shades of 
night gathered a huge bonfire was 
lighted, the flames rising sky high in 
roaring masses of red, giving a touch 
of fairyland to the camps and lighting 
the surrounding forests with a ruddy 
glow. After the bonfire had burned down, 
the close of day was fittingly observed by 
a brilliant display of fireworks. 

The week passed quickly at Pokegama 
in excursions to nearby points of inter- 
est, with an idle day in camp occasion- 
ally sandwiched in. 

Our evenings are spent around the 
camp-fire in social converse, song and 
merry jest. On one occasion an itinerant 
fiddler came in by stage and a ball 
was immediately arranged for and held 
in the waiting-room, a large tent with 
board floor and with benches along the 
side walls. A bonfire at one end and a 
locomotive headlight at the other sup- 
plied the necessary light. The costumes 
were of the fancy dress variety. The 
ladies were becomingly arrayed in 
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soon commenced to encounter 


combinations of many colors. 
eral in blue pajamas led the grand march 


with “Little Buttercup.” The landlord, 





as captain of the baseball team, followed 
with “My Honolulu Lady,” while the dean 
of the camp in striped raiment, and the 
colonel—so called on account of his being 
on the general’s staff—in white flannel 
and a silk sash, strove for third place, 
with the general’s wife and a young 
lady from Berkeley, who was passing the 
night in camp. Quadrilles such as our 
grandparents danced were followed by 
more modern measures in quick sueces- 
sion, winding up with the Virginia reel, 
when the bonfire burned out and, our 
musician being exhausted, we regretfully 
dispersed. , 

The following day we passed in prep- 
aration for the trip to Crater lake, taking 
stages the second morning for Klam- 
ath Falls, where we arrived early in the 
afternoon, after a delightful ride of 
thirty-five miles. Ilere we were most 
hospitably entertained by friends who 
had made the necessary arrangements 
for our journey beyond. 

The trip from Klamath Falls to Peli- 
can bay on the steamer Alma is one to 
he long remembered. Klamath lake may 
1 beauty of location and surroundings 
» classed as the Lake George of the 
Pacific, and we doubt if Switzerland has 
a more beautiful body of water, or one 
more  picturesquely located. — Nestled 
among the mountains, its waters reflect 
many snow-capped peaks whose melting 
crowns renew the waters daily — lost 
through its southern outlet, the Klamath 
river. Its shores are outlined with ever- 
green trees of pine and fir and offer idea] 
spots for summer homes and camping 
grounds. Its northernmost part, called 
Pelican bay from the vast flocks of peli- 
eans that spend the summer on its 
waters, is the basin into which empties 
Cherry and Crystal creeks, both of 
which are famous as trout streams. 

After spending the night at Pelican 
bay lodge we again embarked on the 
Alma for Agency lake landing, on the 
east side, where our teams were in wait- 
ing to convey us to Crater lake. The 
day’s drive is full of interest. Almost 
every turn in the road has some histor- 
ical connection with the Modoc war, 
fought in the lava beds of Klamath 
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The crisis 


county in 1872-3. We pass the Indian 
\gency and pay our respects to its 
superintendent, Captain Applegate. We 
are now on the Klamath Indian reser- 
vation, about sixty miles square and 
comprising some of the most fertile and 


best watered valleys in Oregon. We can 
but condemn the judgment of the stub- 
born Modocs who preferred the lava beds 
further south to this land of promise. 
A few miles north of the agency we 
pass old Fort Klamath, where were 
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stationed the federal troops during the 
period of military occupation of Klamath 
Indian agency, now long since aban- 
doned to the use of the Indians. The 
spot is pointed out on which the leaders 
of the Modoc war were executed, a strik- 
ing example to all who might aspire to 
follow in their footsteps. We camp for 
lunch on Clear creek under the shade 
of an aspen grove and again bless the 
hospitable ladies of Klamath Falls, who, 
foreseeing our necessities, have provided 
a bountiful luncheon for us. 

The stop is made as brief as possible 
that camp at the foot of Crater lake 
mountain may be reached early in the 
evening. Leaving Clear creek we pass 
Fort creek and, later, Wood river, which 
forms the northern boundary of Klam- 
ath Indian reservation. 

The ride from Wood river to the head 
of Alma creek canyon is most delightful. 
The atmosphere is clear and sweet; broad 
meadows alternate with groves of aspen 
trees, whose leaves seem to quiver with 
the delight of existence; the sunlight of 
a cloudless day gives color and bright- 
ness, and the songs of birds, melody to 
the scene. The road lies along the west 
bank of Alma creek canyon, the rugged- 
ness and gorgeous colorings of which 
are exceeded by the grand canyon of the 
Colorado only in quantity, while down 
at the bottom of the abyss, Alma creek 
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The tents are located in the form of an inverted V 


makes its way from its source in the 
side of a hill a few miles to the north. 

We are now within the limits of Cra- 
ter Lake National Park, and, stopping at 
the camp of the superintendent, Frank 
Arrant, prevail upon him to join us. 
Camp is reached just at sundown and 
tents are quickly set up, fires lighted, 
and supper commenced. There is some- 
thing for all to do and many hands make 
light work, so in an incredibly short time 
camp is in order for the night. Through 
the trees we hear the rippling waters 
of Castle creek, the source of Rogue 
river, and catch glimpses of snow-banks 
on the mountain sides lighted up by the 
flames of our huge bonfire. 

Early next morning coffee and crack- 
ers are served, and at 4:30 Superin- 
tendent Arrant gives the order to march, 
and the ascent to Crater lake is begun. 
At first it was relatively easy climbing, 
but we soon commenced to encounter 
huge snowbanks, which were more dif- 
ficult. Those who had failed to provide 
themselves with rubber overshoes, or 
shoes with spiked soles, at times found it 
hard to gain a foothold, notwithstanding 
the snow easily sustained our weight. 
Frequent pauses were made for rest, that 
none might be exhausted on reaching the 
summit. From under snowbanks streams 
of water cut their way down the moun- 
tain side, eventually reaching Castle 
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creek or Alma creek below. The air is 
‘risp and bracing, and although the 
altitude is rapidly nearing seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level, we feel no 
inconvenience other than we tire a little 
quicker after each rest than before. 

We had hoped to see the sun rise from 
the summit, but, notwithstanding our 
early start, the sun met us as we were 
starting on the last part of the climb. 
We reached the volcano’s rim at 6:10 
a.m. and looked down upon the wondrous 
beauty of Crater lake. The effect of the 
first view is startling, and one involun- 
tarily shrinks back as the eye rests upon 
the awful majesty of the picture as a 
whole, but this feeling in turn gives 
place to a sense of fascination that holds 
ihe faculties spellbound, entranced by 
the sublimity of the scene. The sun has 
already given the water, two thousand 
feet below, the deepest color of indigo, 
sjiading into the daintiest tint of baby 
blue just where the waters meet the 


shadows of the crater walls on the 
opposite side, some six miles distant. 
Great banks of snow, many feet in depth, 
are piled wherever they could find lodg- 
ment around the inside of the crater’s 
walls, while the Watchman, Glacier 
Peak, Scott Peak, Castle Crest and many 
other peaks raise their everlasting snow- 
crowned heads like aged sentinels around 
the crater’s rim, their white shadows 
reflected in striking contrast in the blue 
waters below. ‘To the left, and rising 
from the waters of the lake, is Wizard 
island, near the center of which is 
another extinct volcano, and we are told 
that below the surface of the water, two 
thousand fect, there are many other 
craters, all in their time forming as 
many chimneys to the inferno beneath. 
We select Victor rock as our point of 
observation, and for hours feast upon 
the sublimity of the scene, until hunger 
too strong to be longer denied causes us 
to give one lingering, parting look and 

















—an idle day in camp under big pines 
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regretfully turn our backs upon Crater 
lake and our faces toward camp and 
breakfast. A new road is now being 
built by Superintendent Arrant from the 
head of Alma creek to the crater’s rim, 
so the visitor of the near future will be 
able to camp at the summit instead of at 
the foot of Crater Lake mountain. There 
is, in fact, a road up the mountain side 
now, but snow renders it impassable most 
of the year. 

The inner man satisfied, we strike 
camp in the early afternoon, and 
retracing our steps, regretfully part com- 
pany with Superintendent Arrant at his 
own camp. He has proved himself a 
jolly companion as well as an able 
guide. His work in the improvement 
of the roads in Crater Lake national 
park speaks volumes for his energy and 
efficiency. The ladies are somewhat 
fatigued with the exertions of the previ- 
ous twenty-four hours, so we make an 
early stop for the night at the hotel at 
New Fort Klamath, leaving the follow- 
ing morning greatly refreshed for camp 
on the Williamson river, where we are 
to spend two days fishing. 

The pleasure of life at Camp Aspen 
on the Williamson river must be expe- 
rienced to be known. Care has no abiding 
place in that vicinity. If you would 
have fish, just cast your fly on the water 
and rainbow trout may be had for the 
landing. Should you be temporarily out 
of luck, your camping neighbors will 
supply your deficiencies as they did ours. 
Your enjoyment, however, will be 
greatly enhanced if you have as your 
hosts the same genial gentlemen from 
Klamath Falls who were our guiding 
stars. The term “star” is used advisedly. 
Each was in his own way a specialist. 
One was renowned throughout Oregon, 
not only for his knowledge of Blackstone, 
hut also for his skill in the more subtle 
art of cooking trout just to a turn. 
Another, likewise of the bench, was also 
an artist, both in camp management and 
with the camera, and to him are we 
indebted for the illustrations shown here- 
in. The third was a financier, whom the 
ladies voted the handiest man in camp, 
so completely was he master of those 
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details so conducive to comfort in camp. 

The reputation of Spring creek and 
\Villiamson river as trout-fishing streams 
of first rank was fully sustained during 
our sojourn at Camp Aspen, the gen- 
eral securing first honors as to size and 

‘ht of fish caught. The morning of 
the third day we reluctantly bade good 
by to our host, singing as we departed, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,” which 
nobody could deny. 

The return to Klamath Falls was 
made by stage. The ride is most enjoy- 
able; green fields, fertile valleys, rich 
in growing native grasses; typical Ore- 

: streams, clear and cold, from which 

driver dips water for our thirsty 
rses. The roadside is hedged with wild 
roses in full bloom, while wild lilacs with 
feathery, purple plumes wave us an 
invitation to share with them our admira- 
ion for the rose. Wild strawberry vines 
over the ground of the forests as a car- 
pet, reminding us of the meadows of 
ir boyhood. 

We halt at noon at a wayside inn, 

where an ex-German soldier and his frau 
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serve us with an appetizing luncheon, got 
up in short order and without pre- 
vious notice; not a small task for a party 
now numbering eighteen in all. The 
approach to Klamath Falls from the 
north is full of interest. The country 
becomes less broken and is in a better 
state of cultivation. To the left and 
south lies Klamath basin, containing 
more than 6000 acres in alfalfa and 
under irrigation. Our reception was not 
less hospitable than the first. 

Dinner, reception and ball followed 
in rapid succession and until a late hour, 
and it was with much regret that we said 
farewell the next morning as we started 
for Pokegama. Our last evening in 
Pokegama was delightfully spent in cel- 
ebrating the birthday of Miss Marion. 
In honor of the event dinner was served 
in an open air bower in front of the 
official residence, and such a dinner! 
The crowning feature was a dove pie, 
such as one rarely encounters more 
than once in a life time, but when 
one is encountered it will be long 
remembered. 


A Day Dream 


By Mase Porter Pirrs 


Over yonder near the shore-line there’s a sea-gull slowly flying. 


Drifting gently on the bosom of the land breeze from the hills, 


And he steeps within its fragrance all his senses—none denying, 


Till his brain is strangely heavy, and his bosom sweetly thrills. 


Over yonder near the shore-line I, in fancy, see the luster 


Of the ardent sunshine streaming on the hills serene and brown, 


And my vagrant heart is resting where the redwoods thickly cluster, 


While my body lingers, helpless, in the smoke-encircled town. 


I’ve a fervid, wanton longing for a spot I know out yonder, 


or 


lis a little sun-kissed picture that I paint when world-oppressed, 


And I dream that I through fragrance of a phantom garden wander 


Where, in fancy, I’ve a cabin and, in fancy, am at rest. 
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Ouro BE OUT, TOBE OUT AND AWAY 
‘THROUGH A ROSEATE MORNING IN GARLANDED May, 
WITH EVERY VEIN THROBBING IN RAPTURED ACCLAIM 
"TO THE MUSIC OF ODOR AND HUE IN THE BRAIN! 
Out WHERE THE PoPPIES IN MYRIAD THRONG 
LOUCH CUPS INA HBALTH TO THE MEADOW-LARK’S SONG, - 
. D THE SNOWS FROM ALEGION OF BLOSSONING TREES 
RE FILDINGwITH FRAGRANCE EACH WANDERING BREEZE; 
T WHERE THE FOR . E TO THE BLUE 
, <n 
INCENSE. OF RESIN AND BAY LBAVES AND DEW, 
HERE HERD BELLS RE-ECHO THROUGH EVERY GREEN=@QADE, 
A\ND THE BLUEJAY EXULTS IN/AERHODOMONTADE, % 
ANDTHE CLEAR FOOTHILL STREAMS WITH A LEAPANDA SHOUT 
AXRE TOSSING THEIR HAPPY GOOD MORNINGS ABOUT; 
OUT AND FAR UP WHERE THE SAPPHIRE HILLS RIM be 
‘THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY, WHERE MIGHTY OF LIMB 
‘THE ROARY OLD REDWOQODS LIKE SENTINELS STAND 
WITH AN EVE ON THE SEA“AND AN EYE: ON THE'LAND;— 
WHERE TRE BREATH OF THE CARYON COMES'GRACIOUSLY COOL 
DA NAIAD PEERS OUT FROMEACGH SHADOWY POOL , 
ANDTHE AIR JS.ASTIR WITH THE PIPES OF OLD PAN 
A\S HE MEASURESTHE TIME’FOR HIS LIGHT-FOOTED CLAN. 
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A Story Drama o 


Illustrated from 


Here is presented to SUNSET readers the 
southwestern border-land. The author, Gifford 


drawi 


f the Border-land 


ngs by Ed. Borein. 
first instalment of a story of the nation’s 
Hall, has been soldier, sailor, and scout, and 


knows well the life he writes about; he is fortunate in having as illustrator Ed. Borein, painter 
and cowpuncher, who, too, knows by experience, of the strange types on range and desert. 


I 

HE sun was blazing hot 
and the trail across the sandy, 
brush-studded desert dry and 


CHAPTER 


t long. Angela cried a little as 
: & she trudged in the wake of her 
“* 1. three firewood-packed burros. 

She should not have cried, 

> being nearly fifteen and a 


woman through her southern 
nativity; but the heart of the child was 
hers, and who shall chide when 
‘dren ery from weariness and hurts? 
lar behind Angela lay the place where 
Juan Padilla had grubbed up the wood 
now on the donkeys’ backs; far ahead, 
indeed, was the little adobe homestead 
fo which she must get as soon as pos- 
ble, lest Juan beat her. 
As she trudged and cried, a horseman 
vept past her at a swinging lope only 
turn, presently, and, in bastard 


Spanish, ask for water. 
“I’m as dry as a Injun mummy, sen- 
orita,” he said, as she answered him in 


a queer English entirely her own. “You 
bet I’m dry! So pass that old canteen 
o yourn right along if there’s a single 
drop in it.” 

“Come, quick now, little woman,” he 
went on quizzically and somewhat sur- 
prised at a reply in his own language, 
“for I’m just about petered out, and ’m 
darned if I want to cash in before I get 
a square look at that pretty face o’ 
yourn.’ 

Angela crimsoned, but flew to the 
burro carrying her water supply, pres- 
ently handing the canteen to the cowboy 
stranger, with all the unconscious grace 
of her people. He gasped with satisfac- 
tion as he handed it back. 

“Bueno! bueno! Mucha gracias, sen- 
orita,” he said, “ taint exactly the nectar 
these poet gents write about mebbe, that 
water o’ yourn, but it’s mighty near it, 
to my taste right now. I’d lots o’ water, 
too, a while back, but my old plug here 
he went an’ stepped on the canteen last 
rest we took, an’ busted it, y’ see.” 
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Still crimson under his bold, unblink- 
ing stare, the little Mexican nodded 
sympathetically. She was glad she had 
succor for the stranger Americano; glad, 
too, for the break in the monotony of 
her existence. It is also pleasant to 
he admired, however audaciously, and 
despite her child-heart Angela was more 
awake to such influence than she had 
ever dreamed, even under the kiss of 
Knearnacion Seljas, her persistent, but 
detested Mexican wooer. 

She dried her eyes now on her frayed 
old frock. As she did so Keno MeKeown 
thought her the sweetest little bit of 
femininity he had ever met. Perhaps 
her naturalness pleased him as much as 
her prettiness. 

“What you been cryin’ for, sister?” 
he asked, shortly. 

Angela hesitated. Contact from baby- 
hood with the whites of the border-land 
made her shy. But the trail had been 
all too wearisome. 

“Because [I am_ tired, 
replied, “and hate this work of bringing 
in wood for Juan Padilla. Because, 
senor, I dream of the world I would like 
to see. El Paso, you know, and the bull 
fight, and fiesta and dancing. ‘The 
squaw of the Indian she fetch the wood 
from the hills and the water from the 
river, but I am not a squaw and I am 
not what you Americanos call the 
greaser; [ am more Spanish. Oh, sei- 
or, [ hate this work, and I hate Juan 
Padilla, my mother’s husband, who is 
not my father. Do you not see, senor, 
I am of those who would be free?” 

The cowboy gasped. Behind a 
less puncher’s heart lay the backbone 
bequeathed of American ancestors, and 
over all dominated a brain quick of 
grasp. Here before him was no common 
child of the desert, but a strange result. 
This he understood by subtle intuition. 
His interest in Angela grew stronger 
by a mighty bound. 

That this daughter of the southland, 
leaning indolently against her donkey, 
or firing so suddenly in resentment 
against Fate. might one day be actually 
beautiful was evident. Looking down 
at her, Keno felt as deep a hatred for 
Padilla as she did. 


senor,” she 


reck- 
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“Dern it!” he muttered under his 
breath, “but I’ve a great mind to free 
you, little sis; you can bet yer dear 
little eyes I have. Gee-willikins! But 
you'd shake ’em up in Paso an’ Del 
Norte, in another year or so!” 

Some Mexican women are brown and 
ugly, others are almost white and very 
comely, indeed. When, therefore, you 
understand that Angela’s mother was 
already of these latter and had, previous 
to her marriage with peon Juan Padilla, 
been the love of her purely Castilian 
padrone, Don Pedro Arguelles, you will 
no doubt, perceive the possibility of 
exquisite face and figure in the daugh- 
ter; and by these Keno McKeown was 
entranced. 

There was plenty of tobacco in his 
pouch. This he pulled out, handing it 
gravely to the girl, together with his 
book of vellow cigarette paper. 

“Roll for us, little sister,’ he said, 
and when Angela deftly twisted a cigar- 
ette for each he dreamily whiffed his 
and watched her, letting her do most 
of the talking. 

She was an open book now, not a very 
strong or deep book, perhaps, but one 
so full of simple truth as to claim all his 
attention. Page after page she turned 
for him, baring all the slumbering 
secrets of her voleanic nature, luring him 
ever forward to the passion that in the 
end swept him from his feet as a mighty 
river sweeps its victims. 

The man was a-hungered; had been 
hungered far too long to hesitate over 
this gift of his gods. His eyes flamed 
as’ he pictured the future; his heart 
swelled big as it took her to its deeps. 

There on the red desert she stood, 
a slim untrammeled figure, lithe and 
vibrant under every passing impulse, as 
is a willow to the sportive breeze; the 
incarnation of all that is born of sapphire 
skies and leashless human emotions, yet 
toned to ever recurrent tenderness by 
some vague attribute bequeathed by long 
departed ancestors. or once in a life 
of sudden fancies and swifter disillu- 


sions, Keno McKeown loved. 

Under a great, high-crowned sombrero 
gleamed her piquant, oval face, with its 
star-like eyes; 


under the eyes again 
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Keno McKeown, hard set, virile, dare-devil of a gringo 
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flushed red and tempting a sensuous 
mouth, as expressive as the eyes, and 
down over a half-bared breast tumbled 
a mass of black-brown hair like an inky 
vataract. Angela was irresistible. 

The plainsman reveled in her. The 
gun-fighter, who had killed his man in 
three different fights to the death, was 
conquered. He became as a longing 
child for a while, only to become the 
more compelling man later. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he said, by and 
by, “you’d like to hit life, would you 
sweetheart? Well, an’ why not? Say, 
Chiquita, how’d you like to go with me 
an’ see things? I’m mighty near a 
thousan’ dollars ahead o’ the game, 
right now, sis, an’ a thousan’ dollars is 
pretty good money, pretty good dinero. 
Come, speak up, how’d you like to go 
with me an’ find all them pretty things 
you been cryin’ for? Speak, sis. Id 
be mighty good to you—you bet I just 
would. Will you go?” 

Angela flushed and paled alternately. 
There was no evading the cowpuncher’s 
gleaming eyes. As he looked, so might 
primal man have looked upon a long- 
desired captive taken from a foeman’s 
tent. And yet though she shrank, she 
yearned. 

“Come child,” he pressed, “speak up. 
You savey, I can see. Will you go with 
me ?” 

The plainsman was superb in his 
power as he spoke. There in the open 
setting of the plain he stood out bravely ; 
no show, no swagger, but as one who 
deals a top hand in Life’s sternest 
games. : 

All frontiersman he was, strangely 
keen in the eye, heavy and aggressive of 
jaw, cruel of mouth; cowpuncher indeed 
from the crown of his Stetson hat 
to the silver-spurred high heel of his 
long boot. Yet had he softened to a 
tenderness only possible to such as he, 
now Love had seized him. 

The little cat-hammed, lop-eared, 
spur-galled pony he rode nibbled fit- 
fully at the sage-brush, and jingled the 
bit-chains as he munched the stuff he 
nipped. One of the burros lay down 


with his load, and would need help ere 
he could rise again; another wandered 
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quite a distance, seeking herbage not to 
be found. But neither man nor girl 
cared. Their sweetest heritage had 
found them. 

The cowboy moved first, swinging 
suddenly and swiftly out of the saddle 
to clasp Angela to him in a gust of pas- 
sion. There was none to say him nay, 
only the desert sun to see. He was, as 
his first fathers had been, a law unto 
himself. 

“Little one,” he cried, “it’s got to be! 
No blamed greaser ever beats you again, 
an’ no coyote o’ the breed ever kisses you. 
You’re mine, little one. You wanted 
?em an’ you shall have ’em—love an’ 
happiness. Don’t you hear the bands 
a-playin’, an’ the shoutin’ in the bull 
ring, an’ the rattle o’ the tables? Can’t 
you feel the cling o’ the fancy little 
dresses I?ll buy you against them dainty 
little limbs o’ yourn. Can’t you feel the 
kisses I'll give you, Baby—like this— 
an’ this—an’ this! O, my little Spanish 
belle, Pll make you a queen if you'll 
come. Will you—will you?” 

But Angela struggled now. Keno’s 
burning kisses and words frightened her, 
while yet they drew her opening woman 
soul to answer them as madly. 

“Let me go, senor,” she cried. “Let 
me go to my mother. It is not good that 
I stay and listen. O, si, si, I trust you 
that you hurt me not. That you be very 
good to me, and I too feel—oh, senor, 
I know not what. But, senor, I cannot. 
Ah, seflor, my sister was of these our 
going would make me; and she die of 
the knife in Mexico City, the knife of 
the Americano who took her. And my 
mother she cry, and the good sister who 
have teached me and Manuela they cry 
also and bid me not go wicked like her. 
Sefior, I cannot. O, my heart it ery for 
love, and for the music, and the pretty 
thing—am I not Spanish most ?—but 
I could not be as Manuela. Manana 
they give me to Encarnacion and he 
give back some cattle. Maybe my heart 
it break, but it is better so, for then I 
go not to hell as the bad girl she go. 
Encarnacion he marry me by the church, 
and you, sehor—you would not.” 

Keno let go, looking down with puz- 
zled but strangely tender eyes. Then he 
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drew her to himself again, holding her 
quivering form close. 

“So it’s a real marriage you want, 
little one, is it? Can’t say I’ve any hank- 
erin’ after the padre business myself. 
But seein’? as you have, I’m ’greeable. 
Light o’ conscience, light 0’ love mebbe, 
an’ yowre shore as good a girl to rope 
to as I want. Let’s get on, ’Gela, an’ see 
your folk. The priest racket goes. I 
backs the play. Now kiss me once on 
your own just to show you love me, 
an’ I stands for you against the hull 

ri” 

With a quick strong swing of muscu- 

arms the cowboy picked his tiny 
love from the ground, as he might have 
taken up an infant, and held her mouth 
io his. “Kiss me, ’Gela,” he whispered, 
“kiss me good, an’ I fights the world for 
\ I. 

It had been terribly quick wooing; 
ut Angela was won. Her kiss meant 
all things; the very seal of surrender. 

Mounted on Keno’s pony she presently 
rounded up the stray burro while he 
repacked the resting one. Then, with the 
cowboy tramping sturdily at her side 
over the sun-baked sand, she led out 
homeward, 

Keno was very sober now. No longer 
an aimless, devil-may-care derelict, he 
was instead a strong, purposeful, self- 
reliant speculator upon a wide future. 
But Angela dreamed as she rode and 
rolled the cigarettes she and her cabal- 
lero consumed. 

No more beatings, no more weary 
tramps for wood, no more ragged 
‘rocks, but kisses, satisfied desires, hap- 
piness. QO, it was good thus to be pos- 
essed, to be thus possessor. Good to 

ink of the money-brightened mafana, 
good to rest in the security of priest- 
blessed wifehood. 

Keno’s past or his further future 
held little place in Angela’s reveries. 
\s yet only his love for her and the 
weets it might immediately — bring 
ippealed to her. But by and by she 
reamed no more, a something deeper 

t hold of her, holding her for all the 

me to come. It was as if she was 
already no longer herself but part of 
Keno, as if already the sun as priest had 


wedded her to this Lohengrin of the 
desert. Far out beyond the horizon, 
so lately the edge of her world, imagin- 
ary hands were beckoning, the hands of 
her prospective muchachos, the greatest 
gifts of her new-found bliss. 

Encarnacion Seljas, smooth and soft 
of tongue, but hot of heart—Encarna- 
cion from the river—was as naught 
against this hard-set, virile dare-devil of 
a gringo. No, Seljas was as nothing 
now. Better Keno McKeown without a 
copper centavo than Seljas with all the 
wealth of the border-land. 


Cuaprer IT. 


T sun-down Dolores Padilla 
stood in the doorway of her 
tumble-down mud-brick home, 

a \va} every now and then casting 

anxious glances across the desert waste 
to eastward in hope of sighting Angela, 
her daughter. 

Once on a time Dolores had been 
wonderfully attractive; today, unkempt 
and lazy, she was still suggestive of that 
sensuous past. The beautiful naked 
baby, browny pink of color, and beady 
of eye, that played in the warm sand 
at her feet accentuated the suggestion. 
;cauty was hereditary in her family. 

Out in the open, donkeys, goats, fowls 
and an old milkless cow lay about in 
the dying heat; near by an old, badly 
used wagon was fast drying to absolute 
worthlessness for lack of shelter and 
paint; everywhere lay empty fruit and 
vegetable cans and the refuse of a 
slattern’s kitchen. 

The donkeys were work-scarred, the 
goats dejected and poor, the dogs half- 
starved—even the fowls seemed droop- 
ing and deadened by the unutterable 
deadness of the place. 

True, there were some stunted cotton- 
woods down by the river that somehow 
broke the deadliness of the southern out- 
look, but there was longing at the heart 
of Angela’s mother, even as the longing 
at the heart of her child, for life and for 
living. The Paseo del Reforma of Mex- 
ico’s metropolis and the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the mighty Plaza del Toros 
had once been for her as for others more 
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not today, ’less yowre better men than T take you for 


fortunate. She had never forgotten this. 

As she picked up her last-born, and 
mothered it, Juan, her husband, rode 
up on his scraggy old horse. <A cruel- 
faced low-down peon was this Juan 


whom she had taken for any reason con- 
ceivable rather than that of love. 
“Thou still watchest,” he grated, “has 
she then not come?” 
Dolores winced. “No,” 
“she has not yet come. 


she replied, 
Have patience, 


Juan, but she will come along, poco 
tiempo, like the good child she is. Come, 
then, and give me the tobacco that I 
make thee a cigarito. Ah, Juan, it is 
not good that thou beat our little Angela. 
Some day she follow our Manuela. ‘Then 
wilt thou be sorry.” But Juan flung out 
a Spanish oath and moodily rolled his 
own cigarettes. 

“Carrajo!” he muttered, “it is always 
this girl of whom she thinks—this girl 
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of Arguelles. Por Dios! how she loved 
him, and how I hate him. It is well 
that Enearnacion desires the girl, well, 
that poco pronto he will take her away; 
for then will Dolores perhaps think 
nore of me and mine. I will hurry this 
Hnearnacion—Ah, here he comes!” 

A little cloud of red dust sprang up 
: the west, betraving the furious riding 
‘a lithe young Mexican, well mounted 
nd full of braggart dash. He pulled 
hort by Padilla just in time to see Keno 
and Angela arrive, they having been 
idden from Juan’s view by some out- 

ldings. 
Mnearnacion’s eyes gleamed like an 
ery snake’s, Juan’s no vindic- 
ely. Both felt at that a new 
ement had entered Angela’s life and 
iat their arrangement might now never 
completed. 

keno was very polite. He recognized 

hostility and determined on concilia- 

m if possible. The Mexicans were not, 
owever, to be conciliated. Padilla, 
juirt in hand, approached Angela threat- 
eningly. It was then that the true Keno 
McKeown made himself known. 

“Don’t you do it, Senor Mexicano; 
don’t you do it,” he said, coldly and 
incisively, and Juan halted in his tracks, 
the cowboy having quietly interposed a 
wiry form between him and his intended 
victim. 

The Mexican had faced white men 
before, never one with such deadly self- 
ossession as had this stranger. Jeno’s 

es had contracted to pin points. There 
vas evil in the tense set of his jaw. 

“You mistake, senor,” said the Mexi- 


less 


once 


n, “I mean no harm to the girl. Yet 
being my daughter and thou a 
stranger——?” Juan’s snakish eyes 


pleted the interrogation. 

eno laughed a trifle sardonically. 
‘No stranger, compadre—to her. ’Gela 

> me’s made a deal, y’ see, an’ no one 
s favors you or his nibs on the hoss 
ere can call us down on it. See? Now 
what you got to say?” 

The speech was as a match to powder. 
(Juick as lightning Padilla whipped a 
‘nife from its place of hiding and, with 
low ery of rage, leapt forward; while 
‘jas spurred his pony as_ wickedly 


w 
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toward the daring gringo. They faced 


two heavy guns and the insolent smile 
of McKeown, the man-slayer. 

“Nit, my friends,” he sneered, “not 
today, *less you’re better men than I 
take you for. Now get back,” he went 
on impatiently, “get back, or by the 
jumpin’ Judas I'll fill you just plumb 
Pall? 

The Mexicans fell 
American’s gaze. Both of them under- 
stood full well the manner of man the 
desert had provided for Angela’s pro- 
tection. Seljas’ eves were more snakish 
than ever. “Curse you!” he rasped in 
Spanish, “may the curse of God be on 
you!” 

Keno laughed quietly. “Senor,” he 
said, “’taint no use a-cussin’ me, not 
a little bit. The game’s come my way, 
that’s all. I’m sort of sorry for you in 
course, but it can’t be helped an’ you 
better take it easv. A girl of ’Gela’s 
caliber ain’t in your cut, senor, an’ you 
ought to know it. She’s white, my 
friend, white, you savey; and you—you 
aim’t. As for friend Padilla there, who 
works an’ beats her same as his burros, 
all I got to say to him is that ’Gela’s 
sort o’ set on a reglar priest an’ pra’er 
weddin’, am’ I backs her hand. Best 
thing he does is to get us spliced an’ 
take the pesos I counts him in view of 
his never liftin’? hand nor voice against 
the game.” 

lor a few moments there was absolute 
silence—Seljas, a seething volcano 
of baffled rage, Padilla angered to the 
core but speculative, Keno alert for 
anything. Then Dolores Padilla swept 
upon them, a surprise and revelation. 

With head thrown back and dignity 
in every line of her, she raised her hand, 
and the men listened. Her voice was 
low, but forceful. she said, 
“my daughter has chosen, my daughter 
who is not Padilla’s. Also have I chosen. 
Angela goes where her love 
with my consent. Lam Angela’s mother, 
and she has cried on my breast, and I 
understand. If a mother shall not 
understand, who shall? For thee, Encar- 
nacion, she has no love; for the senor 
estrangero, yes. To the Sefor Ameri- 
cano I give her that she may live and 


back before the 


“Senors,” 


goes and 
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not die. Sefiors, she was mine to give, 
and I have spoken.” 

Not often are speeches more pregnant 
of feeling than Sefiora Padilla’s. All 
the majesty of re-asserted womanhood 
and the pathos of long-outraged mother- 
hood was in her mien. It cowed the 
Mexicans and won the warmest appro- 
bation and gratitude from the American. 

“Senora,” said Keno earnestly, “I’m 
everlastin’ly obliged. If ever a feller 
loved a girl I love Angely. It’s mighty 
sudden I know, but we just couldn’t 
help it. I’m goin’ to do my very best 
by the little one, the very best I know 
how. There’s nothin’ I can do as I 
won’t do. Ain’t much on the talk, Sen- 
ora, but just you remember this: When- 
ever I fail in my dooty as a straight- 
goin’ husban’, I’m thereafter a-waitin’, 
—unheeled, for shootin’-—the feller 
you sends on necessary business.” 
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“My son!” said Dolores, and pushed 
Angela to him. 

Like a frightened bird the girl clung 
to her lover. He kissed her in front of 
them all, then he turned for his last 
word with the men. 

“Senors, the game is to me. Let’s 
make peace. I’m sorry to treat you sort 
o’ rough as I did, because you wasn’t 
expectin’ no such show down as this. 
Come, let’s shake hands an’ be friends 
sort of. I’m willin’ if you be.” 

Padilla stepped forward, many of the 
gringo’s pesos in anticipation his, but 
Seljas utterly refused conciliation. 
“Senor,” he hissed in a flame of passion, 
“there is a manana,” and with that and 
a parting curse on the future of bride 
and groom, he furiously departed as he 
had come. 


(To be continued.) 


Sunlight 


By JOsEPHINE M. BLancH 


It lay across a sick child’s bed, 

And gently was the tired head 

Soothed by the visions brought in dreams, 
Of daffodils and winding streams. 


It crept into a prison cell, 

Upon a dark, seared conscience fell ;— 
An angel’s touch had waked within, 

A wish for life without its sin. 


It stole into a leafy dell 


Where only deepening shadows dwell; 
Where no ray comes to tell of morn, 


And here—a violet was born. 


As Hope, it pierced a human heart, 

And bade all darkening doubt depart 
When Love came in, so long estranged, 
And lo! a whole wide world was changed. 
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The Summer School at Berkeley 


By JEROME B. 


LANDFIELD 


Of the Department of History, University of California 


OT very long ago I met an eastern 
man on a transcontinental train 
who said to me: “Californians 

bore me; you cannot converse with one 

of them five minutes without his bring- 
ing up the topic of the California cli- 
mate. I know you have wheat fields 
and orange groves, gold mines and oil 
wells, but your ubiquitous Native Son 
talks nothing but climate. Doesn’t any- 
thing out there interest you except 
average rainfall and mean tempera- 
ture ?” I should like to meet my 

Pullman acquaintance again 

and tell him that Californians are 

how prepared to boast of an institu- 
tion as remarkable and unique in the 
ntelleetual world as is their land of 
sunshine in the physical, namely, the 
mimer session of the University of 

California, 
for a number of years past a few of 

the leading universities have been hold- 

ing summer sessions, or summer schools 


x 


| 
chance 


as they are sometimes called, not as an 
dditional term of regular university 
work, but rather to perform in the 
domain of higher education the work of 
the well-known Chautauqua meetings. 
The English universities and many of 


the higher institutions of learning of 
this country have succeeded admirably 
in this work, and in the past the Uni- 
versity of California has held her own. 
But this year she has surpassed all the 
other institutions of the country and 
can boast of such a galaxy of the world’s 
great scholars as has never been gath- 
ered together for a summer school else- 
where. And I can well imagine the 
surprise of many a New Englander who 
regards the Pacific coast as “wild and 
woolly” and who himself at some time 
may have ventured as far west as Bul- 
falo, when he learns that away out at 
Berkeley near the “jumping-off place,” 
a portion of the summer's faculty will 
be made up of such men as Sir William 
Ramsay, Arrhenius, De Vries and Loeb. 

The object of a summer session is two- 
fold. It first of all gives an opportunity 
for teachers throughout the state, taking 
advantage of vacation time, to bring 
themselves up to date in their respective 
subjects and to receive the inspiration 
and enthusiasm that comes from asso- 
ciation with such leaders of thought and 
science. The influence of this is bound 
to be felt throughout the public schools 
of the state after every summer session. 
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The other object of the summer school 
is perhaps less practical in its imme- 
diate results, but not less significant of 
the part the university is coming to 
play in the life of the state. There are 
hundreds of people who are not teach- 
ers and who do not wish to take examin- 
ations or obtain certificates, but who 
would find pleasure and profit in listen- 
ing to the distinguished lecturers that 
have been brought together. And so it 
has been arranged that any person, upon 
payment of the regular summer session 
fee, may without any entrance require- 
ments or red tape of any sort, be admit- 
ted to any or all of the lectures and 
classes. This arrangement is typical of 
the broad and liberal ideas represented 
by President Wheeler as to the field of 
usefulness of the university, that it shall 
be no mere academic cloister designed 
to withdraw 
years a 
state 


from the world for four 
the youth of the 


them out 


portion of 


and then turn teachers 
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and doctors and lawyers and engineers, 
but that it shall be an intellectual center 
at the service of the whole state, giving 
the miner and the farmer the benefit 
of its scientific investigation, organizing 
courses of university extension lectures 
in its cities, and affording, in the sum- 
mer session, an opportunity to come into 
touch with the best the world has to 
furnish in the field of knowledge. 
Foremost among the scientists who 
will give instruction in the Berkeley 
summer school is Sir William Ramsay, 
the world’s greatest chemist, whose best 
known investigations have dealt with 
the gases of the air, of several of which 
he is the original discoverer. His great- 
est achievement thus far has been the 
changing of a gas evolved from the 
salts of radium into helium. In the field 
of chemistry Professor Ramsay will be 
assisted by five members of the regu- 
lar faculty of the university, Professor 











E. O’Neill, Dr. F. G. Cott- 
rell, Dr. W. C. Morgan and 
M. J. Blackman and H. J. 


Burns. 

A second member of the 
scientific group is the distin- 
euished professor of botany 
of the University of Amster- 
dam, Hueo de Vries. Pro- 
Vries will be 
seconded in his work by one 
of his former students, Mr. 
H. IT’. Hus, of the University 
of California. 

The first physicist of 
Europe is Professor Svante 
August Arrhenius of the 
University of Stockholm, 
whose researches of late have 
heen devoted to the subject of 
serums and their application 
to the cure of disease. His 
lectures in the summer school 
will deal largely with the 
results of these researches. 

The University of Califor- 
nia itself has the honor of 
furnishing another scientific 


fessor de 











BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


President of the University of California 


investigator who ranks with 
the foregoing, in the person 
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of Professor Jacques Loeb, 
the eminent biologist. Dr. 
Loeb was formerly of the 
University of Chicago, and 
his biological experiments 
won for him great distinction 
among European scholars. An 
amusing story illustrating this 
: told of President Harper's 
recent visit to Russia. If it 
isn’t true, it ought to be. 
liv. Harper is said to have 
introduced himself to some 
savants of St. Petersburg as 
the President of the Univer- 
of Chicago, whereupon 
‘of them explained to the 
others with the air of supe- 
rior knowledge, “Ah, ves, I 
know. You mean Loeb’s 
university.” 
Interesting work in physi- 
geography, with — field 
\cursions, will be conducted 
by Dr. Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, geologist for Canada 
to the international boundary 














commission and other 
branches of science will be 
handled by competent specialists. 

The summer school will not be less 
noteworthy on the side of letters. The 
department of history will be in the 
hands of four men of national reputa- 
tion. Professor Bernard Moses of the 
University of California, who is well 
known as a former member of the 
Philippine commission, will lecture on 
“Political Dependencies,” and on “Gov- 
ernment.” Professor H. Morse Stephens, 
also of the University of California, 
whose name is familiar to historical 
students on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is to lecture on “Queen Elizabeth” and 
conduct a teachers’ course in English 
history. Professor Frederick J. Turner 
of the University of Wisconsin, the 
creat authority on United States history, 
and particularly on the winning of the 
west, will give three courses of 
lectures. 

One of the treats in store which is 
especially apropos just at the present 
time is a course of lectures on the 
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SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 
“Eastern Question,” by Professor A. C. 
Coolidge of Harvard. Professor Coolidge 
has been an indefatigable student and 
traveler and is undoubtedly the greatest 
American authority on the Balkan states, 
the expansion of Russia into Central 
Asia and the Manchurian and Corean 
problems. 

In the domain of English the summer 
school is to have Professor Francis B. 
Gummere of Haverford College, and 
Professor C. W. Wells of the University 
of California. Journalism also is to be 
represented by Hammond Lamont, well 
known as managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 

Other lines of work are likewise well 
covered, and, in addition to courses by 
members of the regular staff of the uni- 
versity in ancient and modern languages, 
philosophy, education and the like, there 
are to be lectures by James Ward, pro- 
fessor of mental philosophy at Cam- 
bridge on psychological principles, and 
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by Professor A. A. Stanley of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on the history of 
music. Such is a brief outline of the 
opportunities offered at the summer 
school which opens June 27th and con- 
tinues six weeks. 

Berkeley, the home of the University 
of California, is beautifully located on 
the slope of the Contra Costa hills over- 
looking San Francisco bay and_ the 
Golden Gate. Its climate is almost per- 
fect and a more charming spot in which 
to spend a summer vacation is not to be 
found in the length or breadth of the 
land. There are plenty of places in 
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which to find good accommodations, 
beautiful walks and drives, and the ever- 
fascinating city of San Francisco is 
just across the bay, thirty-five minutes 
distant. 

It will not be strange, therefore, if 
many of our eastern cousins wander out 
to Berkeley for the summer and in her 
halls and groves, and listening to her 
sages from all the world, fancy them- 
selves carried back to classic Athens in 
the haleyon days of old, and California 
will be proud that she can extend such 
hospitality as ministers to the mind as 
well as the body. 
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The Work of Hugo de Vries 


By H. 'T. A. Hus 


Instructor, University of California 
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VRIES 


Professor of Botany, University of Amsterdam; lecturer 


at Summer Session. 


University of California 


{mong the notable scientists to be in attendance at the summer school of the University 
of California this season, will be Professor Hugo de Vries, of the University of Amsterdam, 
Holland. Californians, already inspired by the work of Luther Burbank, in creating new 
fiowers and fruits, cannot but be attracted by the masterly demonstrations of De Vries. 
The following estimate and sketch by Dr. H. Hus of the University of California, long a 


pupil of De Vries, is of especial timely interest: 


EFORE the days of Darwin, the 
B majority of people considered 
each species to have its origin in 
distinet and separate act of creation. 
Darwin’s conception of the origin of 
species, as set forth in his great book, 
Was, to the general public, a wholly novel 
proposition. While his theory was not 
with all botanists an entirely original 
idea, nevertheless his masterful presenta- 
tion of the subject, the accumulation of 
material and the immense array of facts 
caused it to be given wide public atten- 


tion, far more than had ever been vouch- 
safed to the theories of his predecessors. 
He did not merely propound a theory; 
he went farther and showed, as he was 
able to do by reason of his long practical 
experience in experimenting with living 
plants, how the theory could be applied 
scientifically to the solution of numerous 
problems in both the plant and the 
animal world. 

It was chiefly among the younger men 
that the ideas it propounded found adhe- 
rents. Soon the devotees of science were 
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divided into two groups, Darwin’s fol- 
lowers and his antagonists. The struggle 
ended in the complete defeat of the 
latter, and a new era in the history of 
the scientific world began. ‘Theories 
were formulated, endless discussions 
arose. But soon it became evident that 
mere theorizing led to nothing. It was 
finally conceded that it was necessary 
to see species originate. Numerous 
investigators devoted their time to a 
solution of the problem. But a single 
one of these has been successful, has 
actually been able to see new species 
originate from an already existing one. 
This man is Hugo de Vries, a Hollander, 
professor of botany at the University of 
Amsterdam, who will give a series of 
lectures on his discoveries before the 
next summer session of the University 
of California. 

We have grown accustomed to speak of 
a plant or an animal as belonging to a 
certain species. What we mean is that 
it is like some, unlike others. We can 
tell a horse from a cow, an apple from 
a pear. But are all individuals which are 
recognized as belonging to one species 
alike in all particulars? Evidently not. 
If, for instance, we take two cuttings 
from a geranium and plant one in rich 
soil, the other in poor; if we give the 
first plenty of water and generally bestow 
much care upon it, and leave the other 
to get along as best it may, what will be 
the result? In a couple of months the 
one will be large, luxuriant, the other 
small, stunted. External conditions, 
then, influence the individual. Again, 
if we have a bed, say of cornflowers, 
there will be some that are a light blue, 
others that are a deep blue. By sowing 
the seeds of the deep blue flowers we 
obtain plants whose flowers almost uni- 
formly exhibit the deep blue color. Of 
course there are some that are light blue, 
but they are in the minority. If this 


process is continued for a short number 
of years a light colored cornflower will 
be rare. 

The plant breeder takes advantage of 
these properties and, by carefully select- 
ing those plants which possess a desired 
character and by placing them and their 
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offspring under favorable conditions, 
finally succeeds in producing a new race. 
sut unless this selection is continued, the 
race is not constant. As soon as selection 
ceases there is a return to the type. In 
two or three generations the descendants 
of our deep blue cornflowers will again 
exhibit all shades of blue. 

By selecting for reproduction those 
individuals which showed the highest 
development in a certain line, man has, 
since time immemorial, attempted to 
improve the domesticated animals. But 
more especially in later years have emi- 
nent men devoted their attention to the 
improvement of our agricultural plants. 
Take corn for instance. Fritz Miiller 
cultivated plants of Zea Mais, the ears 
of which bore an average of twelve rows 
of grains. Some possessed a larger, some 
asmallernumber. By constantly selecting 
for reproduction those which possessed 
a larger number of rows, the average, 
after three years, was brought to sixteen 
rows on each ear. De Vries, repeating 
these experiments, succeeded in bringing 
the average to twenty. But, unless the 
selection continued, the corn soon 
returned to the original state. This con- 
dition of things was met in every plant 
experimented with. The character was 
not constant; it disappeared unless the 
seed was selected. And since Nature does 
not provide for this artificial selection, 
it is clear that in fluctuating variability 
we cannot find the origin of species. 

The other kind of variability is 
expressed by the single variations. 
They are sudden deviations from the 
type and are not connected with it by 
a series of intermediate forms. The 
characters possessed by individuals pro- 
duced by single variation or mutation 
are fixed. ‘They are possessed by all 
descendants of the new _ individual. 
Whether the new form shall take a place 
among the older ones therefore merely 
depends on whether its characters, and 
the number of individuals bearing these 
characters, are of such a nature as to 
offer at least equal chances in the 
struggle for existence. 

Mutations are well known to the horti- 
culturist. He is constantly on the 
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lookout for them, since to him they are a 
source of revenue. When among a num- 
ber of plants of the same kind, the 
gardener discovers one which differs 
from the rest, say, because of another 
form or a different color of the flowers, 
he separates it from the rest, treats it 
with greater care, and finally attempts 
to multiply the number of individuals. 
Does the flower produce seed, then the 
seed is sown and from it arise a number 
of plants, all bearing the same character. 
The florist now possesses something 
which others have not, and by its sale 
frequently realizes a large sum. 

If, so reasoned De Vries, single varia- 
tions occur in the garden, then why 
should they not occur in the field? With 

s idea in mind De Vries turned his 

ntion to the wild-growing plants. 
His thorough knowledge of the flowers of 
Holland, the foundation of which had 

n laid in his early childhood, was 

re of much service to him. Soon he 

igled out one of the evening primroses. 
This plant, @nothera Lamarckiana, a 
native of America, had, at the beginning 
of the last century, been introduced in 
urope and soon escaped from cultiva- 
tion. Especially in the western part of 
Holland, in the sand-dunes in the neigh- 
borhood of Amsterdam and Haarlem, it 
is, at some points at least, to be seen in 
profusion. The clusters of large yellow 
flowers, crowning the main- and _ side- 
stems of this graceful plant, readily 
attract the attention of the passer-by, 
especially toward evening when they open 
and appear to cover the fields with a 
golden sheet. 

Plants of (nothera Lamarckiana 
growing near Amsterdam were found to 
exhibit the long-sought property of pro- 
ducing each year a number of new 
species. They continued to show this 
when brought to the botanic garden at 
Amsterdam. Here the plants were 
closely observed and received great care. 
In this manner plants which, for some 
reason or other, would in the field 
have been doomed to destruction, could 
develop unhampered by adverse con- 
ditions. But it must be remembered that 
the garden experiments only served 
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to secure a closer and more facile study 
of the process of mutation, and that in 
the garden nothing occurred which for- 
merly had not, or could not, have taken 
place in the field. Cultivation is not 
the cause of mutation, but only a means 
for closer observation. (nothera 
Lamarckiana produces each year a large 
number of new species. Some of them 
are weak or rare or sterile, so that their 
cultivation has till now been unsuc- 
cessful; but others could be grown 
with comparative ease. The new species 
differ little from the mother species or 
from each other. The differences are 
shown by careful study only. Yet they 
are not limited to one organ, but include 
all. The shape and the color of the 
leaves, the size and structure of the 
stem, the shape and the size of the fruits, 
all show differences. And what is more, 
these differences are constant. It is for 
this reason that De Vries speaks here 
of new species, rather than of new races, 
since races and varieties deviate from the 
species in but one character, while 
species show differences in a large num- 
ber of organs. 

The favorite example of mutation in 
(nothera Lamarckiana quoted by Pro- 
fessor de Vries is that of Wnothera 
giges. The plant is of the same height 
as O. Lamarchkiana, but possesses a more 
robust stem, denser foliage, a broader 
crown of large, widely-opening flowers 
and stouter flower-buds. The fruits are 
but one half the size of those of O. 
Lamarckiana, but the individual seeds 
are larger. 

In the autumn of 1895 Professor de 
Vries, desiring to hibernate some plants 
of what he believed to be Wnothera 
Lamarckiana, selected a dozen of the 
strongest, best developed individuals. 
During the following summer he 
observed that one of the plants had a 
different habit. The fruits on ripening 
were much shorter and stouter than was 
the case with those of the other plants. 
It was only then he placed the spike 
in a paper bag to prevent cross-fertiliza- 
tion by wind or by insects. The seeds 
gathered from the fruits contained in 
the paper bag were, in the spring of 
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1897, sown separately. Shortly after 
germination a difference between these 
plants and seedlings of QUnothera 
Lamarckiana became apparent. The 
former were more robust with broader, 
darker leaves. All of them, about three 
hundred in number, agreed in external 
character. The suspicion that a new 
species had made its appearance became 
a conviction when, during the summer, 
when flowers and fruits developed, the 
contrast with the plants of O. Lamarcki- 
ana became more marked, while all of 
them resembled the single mother plant. 
The seed, through subsequent years 
remained constant. Similar results were 
obtained with other new species. Con- 
tinued sowings of O. Lamarckiana seed 
showed that a species can originate more 
than once. Though O. gigas made its 
appearance but a single time, others 
have done so repeatedly. And above all, 
improved methods have led to a_ten- 
fold production of new species. 

Among the many important deduc- 
tions made by Professor de Vries from 
his observations, apart from the muta- 
tion theory itself, two are of especial 
interest: The one, that the struggle for 
existence lies not between the individuals 
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but between species; the other, that 
mutation occurs periodically. Both, 
but especially the last, are borne out by 
recent geological research. 

The discovery of the mutation theory, 
which has made Professor de Vries 
perhaps the foremost botanist of the 
present time, promises to be of inesti- 
mable value to the human race. The 
first step in a new direction has been 
taken, a new line of investigation has 
been opened. All that remains to be 
done is to apply the lessons taught by 
the evening primroses, to other organ- 
isms, be they plants or animals. Once 
we know the laws which govern muta- 
tions, we may bring them about at will 
and choose those which show the desired 
quality. Such work, supplemented by 
selection and crossing, has already been 
done by Burbank of Santa Rosa. Gigan- 
tic in their proportions are the results 
which this silent worker, alone and 
unsupported, has been able to obtain. 
How great, then, is the promise the 
future holds in store for us. And Cali- 
fornia, with her soil, her climate, her 
immense possibilities, is certain to be 
among the first to pluck the fruits of the 
new discovery. 
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IN THE SURF AT SANTA BARBARA IN FEBRUARY—-HOTEL VOTTER IN THE BACKGROUND 


Santa Barbara of Today 


By IsaBeLta G. OAKLEY 


CERTAIN citizen of the Canada 
A we used to know, lying in the 

rigorous basin of the Great Lakes, 
came many years ago with a large fam- 
ily of girls and boys into Santa Barbara, 
in consequence, he once told me, of 
reading physical geography—whether 
Humboldt or Guyot or the encyclope- 
dia, he said not; but pages no doubt in 
which he learned that south of Canada 
as it is today the one stretch of Pacific 
coast facing the southern sky is that on 
which Santa Barbara lies. 

This was twenty-eight years ago, and 
in this quarter century the scarcely 
known little place usually described by 
its smart neighbors as “sleepy and 
Spanish,” has become a lively city rec- 
ognized as the most salubrious spot in 
the United States; a spot where the sun 
always shines and the wind never blows. 
In a general sense this description fits 
the place, such is its exceptional posi- 
tion between the mountains and the sea 


south of them. What these have done 
for this immediate region they do also 
for the territory that stretches west and 
southeast forty miles, but with this 
difference, that at many points gaps in 
the mountains give rise to local winds 
from which the city and its environs are 
practically free, owing to the shelter 
afforded by the Channel islands lying 
thirty miles off shore. 

The basin in which the young city 
lies and stretches its limbs with rapid 
yearly growth has been shaped by an 
ancient torrent and is partly shut in on 
the side of the sea by bluffs lining the 
shore. Where these bluffs break and 
dip gently to the ocean at the mouth 
of the stream there is a stretch of beach; 
here a long wharf is built out to deep 
anchorage. Great picturesqueness arises 
from this stretch of broken bluffs, known 
as the mesa, of which the rounded folds 
dip townward. Here sunset shadows 
gather and mists wander, and wild 
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flowers and ferns flourish amidst oaks 
and ivy. Opposite the mesa northward, 
and three or four miles distant, the val- 
ley’s boundary is the rugged range of the 
Santa Ynez, half naked, bold and sur- 
passingly rich in contour, sky-line and 
color. 

South of Santa Barbara are fine 
beaches, and nowhere are richer marine 
views. The channel, on account of its 
prevailing smoothness, is extraordin- 
rily blue—travelers say bluer than the 
say of Naples—while its boundaries are 

crand curve of coast fifteen miles in 
extent, ending at Rincon in bold head- 
lands. Seaward the Channel islands, 
four lofty rocky summits of a submarine 
mountain range, seem to form a contin- 
uous line, completing the circle of the 
valley’s horizon. 

All the mysterious distant purple 
that makes mountain scenery so enchant- 
hangs over the islands at sun- 

» and sunset, when fogs and clouds 
hide them or the west wind reveals 
them. On their outer slope they meet 
the brunt of many a gale from which 
they shield the coast, only letting in 
the southeasters that bring us necessary 
rain. The two largest, Santa Cruz and 
Santa Rosa, form part of Santa Barbara 
county. Water enough is found on these 
for large numbers of sheep and cattle. 
On San Miguel, the most northern of 
the group, lie the bones of the first of 
Spanish explorers, Cabrillo. Another 
source of interest is in the many pecul- 
iar forms of animal and_ vegetable 
life that flourish upon them. Some of 
these shrubs and trees have been intro- 
duced upon the mainland. 

At all seasons bathers enjoy the surf, 
which is hardly ever violent, and quite 
free from dangerous undertow. In win- 
ter only the hardiest are tempted, the 
temperature of the atmosphere being 
‘rom 58° to 62°. From July to Decem- 
ber it rises from 65° to 74°, and this 
is of course the regular bathing season. 
A very commodious bath house, built 
a few years ago at a cost of $40,000, and 
since enlarged, affords every kind of 


It daily 


sheltered salt-water bathing. 


proves itself an absolute necessity. 
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At low tide wandering figures of 
women and children may be seen bend- 
ing over the treasure trove brought in by 
the waves. They are not poor folks 
giubbing for means of subsistence, but 
such as are inland-bred and delight in 
putting the seaside to proof for pleasure. 
What they look for is the delicate sea- 
weed and a tiny olive shell much prized 
for necklaces and portieres as souvenirs 
of Santa Barbara. Perhaps wisest and 
happiest of all the saunterers are those 
who find a tree on the bluff and doze 
and dream in the mild sunshine, satis- 
fied “not to be doing, but to be” in the 
midst of such a great and enchanting 
scene. 

West of the city the valley plain 
stretches through fifteen miles of 
orchards and small ranches, where are 
raised apricots, prunes, loquats, figs, 
berries and walnuts; and fortunate is 
the man who has a bearing walnut 
orchard in this section. Success has not 
followed walnut planting on all soils in 
the county, but the deep, moist soil of 
the Goleta and Carpinteria valleys has 
stood the test of twenty years; the trees 
are flourishing and the yield regular 
and abundant. A parasitic enemy of 
the walnut must be carefully watched 
and subdued, and that is the only source 
of danger to the trees. This is a harvest 
with a steady market, and one for which 
a man has to pay but little of the penalty 
of Adam. 

Gaily down the watered and oiled 
valley road the tourists’ six-horse team 
speeds on, past long stretches of rolling 
ranches covered with grain and beans and 
orchards, the wrinkled brow of the moun- 
tain always in sight. Perhaps they are 
driving to Cooper’s canyon, where they 
will pass hundreds of acres of thriving 
olive trees. Good oil has been made on 
this ranch for many years, as every one 
now knows, and not here alone in Santa 
3Zarbara county. The traveler winds 
along good roads that bring him to the 
very flank of the mountain, everywhere 
overhung by tall eucalyptus trees scat- 
tered among the native oak, hazel and 
sycamore, and past groups of sleek Jer- 
sey cows. He listens with attention to 
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the tale of the perseverance and courage 
of the pioneer of horticulture who has 
planted this ranch of two thousand acres, 
and is astonished to hear that the miles 
of eucalyptus trees were raised from 
seed, 250,000 of them. 

On the return drive the road skirts 
a tract of two thousand acres lying 
toward the sea known as the Pacific 
Improvement Company’s land. An 
expensive water plant tunneled from the 
mountains has just been completed, fit- 
ting the tract for building sites which 
can quickly be converted ‘into orna- 
mental grounds. No doubt many bean- 
tiful homes will eventually be built here, 
making the whole place a continuous 
park. Some of its roads lead to the sea 
beach. The Southern Pacific trains 
steam past the picnic parties, and the 
rural mail carrier trots by with his por- 
tion of the sixty miles of suburban mail 
delivery. Before long the trolley lines 
will be laid here. 

Or perhaps the trip had in view a 
drive over the mountains. In this case 
the road leads off to the north about 
seven miles west of town and ascends 
by a gentle grade to the height of two 
thousand two hundred feet where the 
San Marcos pass leads across into the 
northern section of the county. Two 
other stage roads traverse mountain 
passes, one to the west at the Gaviota and 
another several miles east at the Casitas. 
From the summit the eye wanders over 
wide valleys and lofty mountain chains. 
Looking backward the ocean spreads 
before the vision. Between lies the great 
stretch of foothill ranches where the 
herds and flocks of the Franciscan 
padres pastured eighty years ago. 

Near town, and not two miles from 
the sea. stands the grand Old Mission 
founded in 1786 and dedicated to Santa 
Barbara. It remains a significant land- 
mark of the earliest civilization of Cali- 
fornia, one which has been cherished 
by both Catholics and Protestants. In 
a country where all is so new, the his- 
toric suggestion of a past far more 
remote than the date of the mission is 
extremely interesting. It is hard to 
believe, as from the towers we see the 
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little city stretched out, that fifty-five 
years ago this was a mere northern out- 
post of the republic of Mexico. With 
their customary keenness the founders 
of the church and monastic colony 
selected the choicest of situations, 
on a broad ridge overlooking the Mis- 
sion creek, the most considerable of the 
streams that water this part of the range. 

Reservoirs for a portion of the city’s 
water supply store its headwaters, while 
the municipality controls the supply 
from a tunnel that pierces the moun- 
tains to a depth of one mile. Another 
tunnel is to be run through the moun- 
tains a distance of four miles, tapping 
the Santa Ynez river, so that an abun- 
dance of pure mountain water is assured. 
Sites for houses in the Mission neigh- 
borhood are among the most coveted, and 
command a high price. Near by, hid- 
den by exotic shrubbery, is a small 
endowed sanitarium for convalescents. 
A carriage road known as the mountain 
drive has been built leading east from 
the Mission and skirting the rocky 
face of the foothills. From a point in 
this drive a pony trail nine miles long 
has been made to a neighboring peak, La 
Cumbre. Good mountaineers find it an 
easy walk. Here are views of great extent 
and rugged grandeur. The mountain 
drive unites with a rough and romantic 
canyon road, the Cold Springs road in 
the settlement of Montecito, a suburb 
of the city with a high reputation for 
picturesqueness, 

Here the oak-covered foothills and 
table lands, also facing the channel, 
have attracted those who want larger 
places than can be had in the town. The 
park-like character of Montecito (little 
forest), together with a plentiful water 
supply, makes such villas practicable. In 
three or four years the entire shrubbery, 
trees and vines have passed all look of 
newness, and the places grow beautiful 
with rapidity. 

Yet not society, nor scenery; not the 
oaks, nor the flowers, could bring people 
here from the other border of the coun- 
try and hold them, were the climate to 
alter. When men know from experi- 


ence that they can depend upon two 
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—da carriage road known as the mountain drive, leading east from the Sturtevant, photo 


mission and skirting the rocky face of the foothills 


hundred and forty days of unbroken sun- 
shine in the year, and upon still more 
days in which the wind does not blow; 
that the coldest weather is about like 
early October in the Middle States, and 
the highest temperature of summer is 
mild beyond comparison, their plans 
begin to shape themselves for passing 





at least a part of their life under these 
skies. 

The foothills are dotted with inex- 
pensive bungalows, often 500 and 600 
feet above the sea. Busy doctors and 
lawyers from the city, which is about 
seven miles from the center of Monte- 
cito, come down to their places for a day 
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The basin in which Santa Barbara lies has been shaped by an ancient 


or so each week, the key in their pocket 
and servants left behind, to relax in 
perfect freedom. The door-post of one 
of these bungalows bears the name, 
“Rest Awhile.” Simple as these places 
are, guiltless of lath and plaster, the 
locations are not cheap, and_ the 
market value of the sites is constantly 
rising. 

From Montecito, roads which are not 
yet drives lead to many charming points: 
San Ysidro canyon, where a comforta- 
ble small inn lies tucked away among 
extensive lemon and orange orchards; 
the Hot Springs with sulphur baths 
higher up on the hills, or Miramar, on 
the beach, a romantic spot with sea 
bathing, where about fifty guests are 


accommodated. A small hotel, providing 
for about two hundred guests, is now 
being built near Miramar. The Coun- 
try Club is well housed, and makes 
provision for much social gaiety. 
Leaving Montecito, the city is usu- 
ally entered near the beach where the 
main street begins. This already is a 
busy little mart, with a mile or more 
of shops which rapidly become more 
and more adequate to the demand 
upon them. Not less than twenty-five 
new business blocks have arisen during 
the last two years; good stone and 
brick buildings owned by the men 
of the town who are satisfied that 
the hour for enterprise is at hand. These 
stores and offices are all spoken for in 
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torrent and is partly shut in en the side 


advance by old-time merchants in need 
of more and better room to supply the 
rapidly increasing population. ‘The cen- 
sus of 1900 gave Santa Barbara 6,587 
inhabitants, but the population now is 
safely placed at 10,000. 

There are few weeks in the year when 
strawberries are not for sale on State 
street, while green peas, beans and other 
lresh vegetables are on the market all win- 
ter; and these staples are supplemented 
by fresh guavas, loquats, pomelos, and in 
summer by fresh figs, berries and fruits. 

A Saturday morning crowd on State 
street is an interesting medley. Here 


in the space of half a mile most varieties 
of vehicles, horses and men are exhib- 
ited. The shaggy country horses, with 


of the sea by bluffs 


hand-ropes about their necks, stand 
for the weekly shopping. They draw a 
well-kept two-seated or light one-seated 
wagon with a capacious covered box 
behind, which holds evetything from 
tomorrow’s roast to the children’s shoes 
and the mother’s laces. ‘The driver is 
likely to be a woman in a calico shirt- 
waist, no matter what the season. Or 
a Mexican family piled into a wagon 
represents the thrifty industry of the 
country districts, the woman in gay 
knitted worsted shawl, the children 
always with some scarlet finery. Nota 
few handsome turnouts are seen doing 
errands; expensive and_ well-groomed 
teams, and coachmen wearing livery 
(sometimes a _ little uneasily), and 
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IN MONTECITO, ONE OF THE 


shining automobiles, no longer exciting 
curiosity, for, after all, Santa Barbara is 
but a chip off the big block of populous 
and fashionable cosmopolitan centers. 

But let no one think it looks like 
a street in Chicago or New York—no 
one wishes it to do so. The buildings are 
low, and neither hide the mountain sky- 
line nor obscure the sunshine, and after 
a very few minutes’ ride in the electric 
car the city merges into the beach or the 
Mission. 

At the extremes of the street stand 
the two commodious leading hotels; the 
Potter and the Arlington. Three or 
four minor hotels are always open. The 
hotels long since learned to offer comfort 
to all comers, that whom they attracted 
they might keep. Man does not live 
by bread alone; and many things still 
lacking beyond the mountains are half 
atoned for by the flowers, which go very 
far to supply the loss of wonted objects 
of taste and beauty. No month passes 
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without them, and in late winter and 
spring roses and other blossoming plants 
in indescribable profusion fill the place 
with their color, grace and perfume. 
The simplest houses, no less than the 
most elaborate, are adorned with won- 
derful flowers. Yet even here they can- 
not be had for mere asking or planting. 
The peculiar conditions of climate and 
soil must be learned; even Paradise 
needed the daily attention of the primal 
pair. Frost being practically unknown 
the dressing and keeping of lusty 
growths give plenty of work to the 
pruning shears. Winter tourists who 
leave in April never see half the beauty 
of the flowers, however much they may 
have enjoyed and wondered at the roses, 
acacias, callas and poinsettias. After 
living a few years in the midst of these 
southern flowers it becomes easy to for- 
get that geraniums, ever blooming, tall 
and lusty; great shrubs loaded with 
heliotrope, and fuchsia blossoms and 
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rare begonias, do not grow everywhere in 
gardens and door-yards. Few families 
keep a gardener. With the expense and 
ainstaking the English, for example, 
ivish on gardens, it is hardly possible 
to imagine what a garden in Southern 
California might become. 

In every respect this region is an 
infant. The figs, vines, mulberries and 
ranges of southern Italy are no more 
atural to her soil than they are to 
ours. Ages ago they were imported there 
from Asia, just as the olive and vine and 
the rest of the Mediterranean fruits 
ire being imported here. 

Wild-flower lovers have some dis- 
appointing experiences hereabouts, the 
ears output of flowers varying with 
the extremely varying rain-fall. First 
r last they come, neither lovelier nor 
ess lovely than the year before, but dif- 
fering entirely from the flowers east of 
the Rocky mountains. ‘Travelers with 
an eye for such things miss the varieties 
of roadside flowers most Common in the 
eastern states. 
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Only the explorer of steep and nar- 
row trails inaccessible to cattle makes 
acquaintance with flowers in a grazing 
country. ‘The large scale of all the 
physical features of California tends to 
monotony of vegetable life. The same 
trees cover miles of country, this uni- 
formity being greatest in the south. 
Only those who climb find variety. Near 
the towns many fine trees, such as the 
Norfolk island pines, the rubber trees 
and palms, make rapid growth and give 
a stately foreign air to the scenery. 
The saddle is indispensable to the full 
enjoyment of Southern California. The 
beach and hills and mountains always 
are beckoning the rider. Fortunately 
sturdy bronco ponies are cheap and 
need little or no housing. Many a del- 
icate woman finds her way where she 
wishes without escort and careless of 
fashion in mounting. Either she is bent 
upon recruiting her health or means to 
have a good time, or has business 
requiring attention. Cupid, too, is kept 
very busy flying about the many remote 
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trails where the most proper of Ameri- 
can girls is not afraid to ride with young 
men who are just as proper. Women 
often take all the care of a vehicle and 
horse, with only occasional help in the 
stable. The hardest thing to have and 
to hold is the chore-man, or laborer of 
any kind in fact. 

A country polo club has good grounds 
west of town and has spurts of 
enthusiastic plaving. There are several 
golf links. Fishing has an increasing 
number of devotees: but something seems 





exchange for chimney-corner comforts. 
Sleeping out of doors is a popular fad, 
and perfectly safe. Perhaps it is not a 
fad, but wisdom, to exchange the bed 
for a hammock on the veranda. 

Unlike the south of Italy, with which 
it is fair to compare Santa Barbara, this 
region is practically free from malaria; 
contagious and epidemic diseases die 
out about as soon as ihey enter it. 
Official tables of health and mortality 
give Santa Barbara a remarkably low 
death rate. ‘There is better, because 
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the inatter with salt-water sport. Excel- 
lent and gamy fish frequent the channel, 
yet fishingand boating take a place some- 
what below riding and driving. In sum- 
mer camping parties are organized to 
fish among the islands. Summer camp- 
ing has always been popular in Cali- 
fornia on account of the absence of 
rain. A little planning will secure a 
bungalow in the foothills for a few 
weeks, and it is easy to supplement it 
by canvas. The most fastidious find 
the free life of camp a_ profitable 


dryer, air for pulmonary patients far- 
ther from the sea. The health claim of 
Santa Barbara would lie largely in the 
facilities for open air life at comforta- 
ble temperatures the vear round. But 
let the stranger remember that nights 
are always cold in dry climates, and 
make sure of plenty of blankets. With 
quiet, serenity and simplicity as watch- 
words, and always possible to secure, 
life here may be the perfect antithesis 
of the strenuous and brain-wearing life 
of cities. 
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SAN RAFAEL RANGE, LOOKING NORTH FROM LA CUMBRE PEAK 





The building of the Potter hotel, successful issues. Mr. Potter feels sure 
which was opened in January, 1903, that he has put his money into the right 
as an event of no small significance in place. Nothing that the most exacting 
the history of Santa Barbara. Enter- American tourist expects in a hotel has 
prises on so great a scale of expense been omitted 
are not often mistakes; the energy and been exercised to bring all the rooms 
sunshine, while a 


foresight that planned them usually can into the 


Ingenuity has 


depended upon to carry them to 
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By Rerra A. GARLAND 
Ah, Nature changeth mood, to thus enhance 
The meaning of our life with circumstance. 
This dream in blue of islands, sea, and skies 
Is joy supreme to our awakened eyes. 
A harbor blue as old Toledo blade, 
Enwrapt in haze, to mystify, and fade 
The markings of the waves. Mountains withdrawn 
Into themselves, enchanted at the dawn, 
And whispering proud tales, dim in mirage of air, 
Of wondrous spells and gnomes and grottoes fair. 
The landscape is in smoky blue arrayed, 
Unrolled in shades of blue, remade 
In subtler forms: the city rooftree yields 
To craftiness of haze that Faery-Land reveals. 


Santa Barbara, California 





garden supplies floods of it 
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Steve 


By Alberta Bancroft 


The barnyard cats are wild and fierce and 
always want to fight; 
Hind yet they run all over Steve when once be a 
comes in sight. 
The collies follow after Steve and trail along 
bebind; 
The horses whinny at bis voice; the mules are 
sure to mind. 
Re bas a rough and shaggy beard; be chews 
the livelong day— 
I'm sorry be is always ill when be bas drawn 
bis pay. 





Drawing by Arthur Lewis 
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The Wail of the Banished 


By 8. W. 


GILLILAN 


From Baltimore, Maryland, Mr. Gillilan, poet and journalist, author of “From 


Finnigan to Flannagan,” and formerly of Los Angeles, California, thus voices his 


tmentations, and it’s a safe guess there’s a vast army of people who feel just as he 


here says he feels. 


For the information of the uninitiated reader, abroad, it is noted 


that the terms East and West are generally employed in the United States to desig- 


vate, respectively, the entire eastern or entire western sections of this country. 


QO you who are there where the beauty all is 
Cannot know how we banished ones feel 
When Memory paints us the picture we 
love 
While we chafe in our chains at the wheel. 
The state that I love is our westernmost 
state 
And I ask myself over and o’er: 
Are there any more tears on the roses at morn 
Since they feel my caresses no more? 
A cottage where violet, smilax and rose 
Shed their blessings through all of the 
year ; 

A velvety lawn 
fronds— 
Not a breath of the Frost-king comes near. 
At morn, how I loved all the vases to 

fill 
With the roses that grew at my door— 
Are there any more tears on their velvety 
cheeks 
Since they feel my caresses no more? 


‘neath the palm’s giant 


it. The man who pretends to explain 

is usually a fraud. He who can ex- 
plain is a genius. Hoping I am _ not 
the one, and fearing that I am not the 
other, I refuse. Yet who is barred from 
theorizing ? 


| AM not going to attempt to explain 


I dream of the wonderful blue of the hills 
With their rough, inaccessible steeps: 

By day I can see them stand sentinel-wise 
While the valley they’re sheltering, sleeps. 

I starve for them all, for my heart is out 


there 
Where the sea laves a winterless shore— 
Are there any more tears on the roses at 

morn, 


Since they feel my caresses no more? 


O hedges that blow with a surfeit of bloom, 

Mountain-slopes with your  poppy-gold 
strewn, 

O foothills that blossom with beauty so rare 

*Neath the sun and the marvelous moon— 


O land where life’s dreams find fulfilment 
each day 
Won’t you welcome me back to your 
shore ?— 
There are surely more tears on the roses at 
morn 


Since they feel my caresses no more. 

There is a tang in the West; an in- 
definable interest even in abstract ex- 
istence, that one finds not in the East. 
The Westerner romps to his work, romps 
through it and romps home again. The 
Easterner goes to his work, toils through 
it and drags home. ‘There is a holiday 
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spirit in the West, especially in the 
tourist-visited portion. One can hardly 
start out for a daily task of any sort 
without encountering the picnicker with 
laden basket, with his camera, and with 
pepper-berries dangling from his lapel. 
The wondering enthusiasm they feel is 
infectious in spite of the resident’s 
efforts to appear blasé and pitying in the 
presence of such verdancy. In the East, 
the people you see have been here always. 
In all the daily round they glimpse noth- 
ing that was not there always, and their 
neither do they sparkle. 
You may not have noticed the enthus- 
iasm of the West. That is because you 
are West. There are whole lots of things 
in the West that one has to come East to 
see. And that is one of them. 

Another thing: The Easterner who 
has once been West is perpetually home- 
sick. He may not admit it—if he be 
wise he will not; for to live in one com- 
munity and sigh for another, is an occu- 
pation consistent with nothing but 
prison life. And to tell your neighbors 
you don’t like the place, is far too likely 
to elicit the easy philosophy “Why do 
you stay here?” A man’s mere lingering 
in one community is an unanswerable ar- 
gument in support of the theory that 
he either believes that is the place where 
he can do the best, or that he is insane. 
And he who grumbles at the place that 
feeds and clothes him better than others 
is worse than ungrateful; he is lacking 
in philosophy. Yet the Easterner who 
has once tasted of the broad, big out- 
door West is homesick here though he 
say nothing. He may not be suffering. 
He may be so wise and may have himself 
so well in hand that for the sake of 
the advantage life here may have for him 
at the present stage of his existence he 
endures even cheerfully his exile from 
the region that has impressed itself upon 
him as the Real Thing. Homesickness 
is only a feeling; and poor people can 
afford no such luxuries. The sentiment 
of the poor was made to hang on the 
wall, neatly tied with a blue baby-ribbon 
and labeled “ornament.” The wealthy 
man may get his whims down and use 
them, letting them lead him hither and 
thither. 


eves see not: 
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Yet he is homesick, even though, in 
many instances among the unintrospec- 
tive, the nostalgiac suspects not his own 
malady. Some evening when he is going 
home from work amid a tired bunch of 
strap-holders, he sees, away off at the 
end of the street of which perspective 
has made a funnel, a ridge of purple 
cloud. His eves open wider, he catches 
his breath and his lips part. Then he 
shrinks back within himself and is a 
stoic once more. He had thought the 
ridge of cloud a mountain range. He 
had forgotten—and was happy for a 
moment. After that he may suspect 
what is the matter with him. And he 
may not. 

But the mind given to auto-vivisection 
knows. It goes about its work all day, 
perhaps more vigorously for the knowl- 
edge. ‘The effort to “fake up” enthusiasm 
has a good effect always. He works the 
harder and the better and with the more 
determination because he is fighting. 
He doesn’t pine over the fact at all, 
because he is sensible and has been pick- 
ed up so often by the hand of Fate 
and tossed about that he has learned 
submission to the inevitable. And he 
who has learned that, has conquered the 
world. People ask him how he likes the 
town. He says he likes it; and he 
isn’t lying. For there are people there, 
and wherever there are people there is 
human interest; and wherever there is 
human interest there is love in the heart 
of the benevolent-minded human. But 
at night when the world is still and he 
goes to give the window-sash a higher 
push after the lights are out, he stands 
and looks out at the deserted street. 
It is the time for feeling. And he 
recognizes in himself a sense of being 
“away.” He feels as he did that time 
years and years ago when he first stayed 
all night in a strange house without his 
father and mother. Just now, to see a 
foothill, a barley-field full of brown 
squirrels and gophers standing on end 
looking clownishly at the passing car, 
to smell the sage-brush, to see a yucca, 
to gaze across a khaki-colored landscape 
punctuated with live-oak periods or 
eucalyptus exclamation points, and to 
see back of it all the inevitable, 
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THE STORY OF 
ever-present, ever-distant purple moun- 
tain border—or even to see a rotting and 
tumble-down cabin covered with two or 
three vanloads of roses; he would give 
up a whole lot of his very heart’s blood. 
But that is in the night, when feeling, 
not reason, sways men. 

But the theory? I had almost for- 


eotten it. I cannot account in full or 
even to my own satisfaction for the 
comparative “effeteness” of the East. 
Could I account fully for anything 
human I would be wiser than any one 
else. And Iam not. Perhaps in admit- 


ting my lack I am doing something to 
earn the coveted reputation for wisdom. 
Perhaps not. But I have thought of a 
little illustration that may suggest even 
a better theory than the nebulous one 
that is lost in the clewless labyrinth of 
my alleged mind. 

The man with a set lecture rehearses 
it or delivers it to people in the same 
community until it palls upon himself 
and others. He is weary of it and gives 
it illy and lifelessly. He is thrown into 
another community and has occasion to 
ceive the same lecture. It is new there. 
The people lean forward and_ listen. 
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He catches their enthusiasm and waxes 


eloquent. He loves the lecture. It is 
new to him. He becomes for the time 
being, great. So with the man who 


goes through his daily round of life in 
the same old community where his 


father went a similar round. People 
know his little “turn” by heart. He is 
disgusted with it himself. He works 


doggedly, he plays listlessly. But trans- 
plant him. The particular interpreta- 
tion he gives life is new to that com- 
munity. They sit up and look. He 
begins to be new to himself. Besides, 
he is hard put to it to “make good.” 
He works with a zest. The interest of 
other people in him, the stranger, their 
sidelong looks during his probationary 
period, enthuse him and put him upon 
his mettle. He wakes up. His earlier 
existence was a dream. ‘This is the 
reality. He will always remember with 
gratitude the birthplace of his real 
self. 

Do you get the theorv? The West 
is full of such awakenings and of the 
That is why the East 
accounts 


awakened ones. 
is effete in contrast: and it 
for the homesickness. 


The Story of a Copper Mine 


By A. J. WELLS 


Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 


E went down into the silence 
W and the sunshine of Arizona 

to see a great vein of copper. 
It had become famous. The richness 
of it, the extent of it, the ramifications 
of it, the romance of its discovery, the 
perils and difficulties of its early work- 
ing, the triumphs and successes of its 
later history, the apparently abiding 
character of the industry, the towns 
which have grown up around this copper 
deposit as if the liberated ore had blos- 
somed into human homes amid the red 
hills and echoing, rock-walled canyons— 
all this made it seem worthy of a visit. 
And so, dropping off at Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, we turned back to the north- 
west, and at the terminus of the Arizona 


and New Mexico railway, and near the 
eastern border of the territory, found 
ourselves at nightfall in Clifton’s narrow 
and crooked street, on the banks of the 
San Francisco river. 

Across the stream, white with ore 
tailings, lights gleamed, engines clanked, 
furnaces roared and flamed, and the 
smoke of the great smelter made a Doré- 
like picture in the darkness. We will 
come back to it by and by, but now 
we are to find the mines that feed these 
furnaces. Mounting an engine next 
morning, we rode beside the boiler up 
Chase creek canyon, seven miles to 
Metcalf, then took horses, and with a 
scholarly young Scotchman to pilot us, 
we turned into Coronado canyon, and 
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THE STORY OF 
were presently in the unwritten paths 
of history. For this wild and pictur- 
esyue canyon, with its rocky and pre- 
cipitous trail, was taken by a_ band 
of marauding Apaches nearly forty 
years ago, as they fled from a pursuing 
cavalry troop. They had struck the 
(ila river, miles below, crossed the wedge 
hills which divides the Gila from 
ihe San Francisco river, and camped at 
me hot springs a few miles below what 
now the town of Clifton. 

In the early morning shots rang out, 

d with the troopers closely pressing 
hem, they fled up the river. Wheeling 
to the left up Chase creek canyon, they 
followed it to where the almost impas- 
cable Coronado canyon breaks into the 

rger gorge, and on top of the very 
divide we were making for, a running 
fight began, ending only with the coming 

night. In the darkness, the Indians 
disappeared across Eagle creek, and 
when morning came, the soldiers were 
alone. 

Then they saw, instead of the flut- 
tering rags of their foes, banners of red 
and blue and green hung out on the 
silent hills. All about them were signs 
of a great copper deposit, the unmis- 
takable blazonry telling of the slow 
oxidation of copper ore through the 
long centuries. “A series of bold out- 
crops,’ as a miner would describe it, 
stretched straight as a line for a mile 
or more, the outward signs of a great 
vein of the red metal. These hardy 
troopers did not know whether a_pro- 
jecting rock was diorite or dolerite; 
they could not distinguish between mala- 
chite, cuprite or azurite, but they knew 
how splendidly masses of copper ore can 
vlow under the play of the sunlight. 
A copper coin is a dull thing, but the 
clustered crystals of the ore from which 
it came are beautiful enough to have 
made miners of naked Indians ages ago. 

The soldiers returned to Silver City, 
and with stories of the fight, there 
leaked hints of a great field of copper, 
and presently a band of armed men, 
ostensibly on a hunting expedition, were 
following the route of the soldiers. This 
was the beginning of the location of 
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mines in the Clifton district, the oldest 
copper-producing district in Arizona, 
and perhaps the most extensive mineral- 
ized zone to be found in the west. When 
first opened the vein at Coronado aver- 
aged thirty feet in width, with many 
expansions or ore chambers. The gigan- 
tic ore-course was bared in the canyon 
one thousand feet below the highest 
point, and the same ore showed every- 
where enormous, almost incredible. 

Metcalf, Coronado and Morenci are 
the chief mining centers. We spent a 
day at Metcalf, riding up on the incline 
in an ore-car, and down again perched 
on top of a car full of the gray sul- 
phides. We looked into the tunnels 
which pierce the mountain side, saw the 
chutes from which cars on the gravity 
incline are loaded, and examined the 
vast open cut near the summit where 
ore enough seemed exposed to keep the 
furnaces aflame for half a century to 
come. 

At Coronado we went down the shaft 
and traversed the long tunnel out under 
the hill where soldiers and Apaches 
fought. Then we rode over the lofty 
ridge at an elevation of about seven 
thousand feet, and went down into the 
great round basin which holds the town 
of Morenci. We zigzagged down between 
houses, through back yards innocent of 
fences, across spaces where dooryards 
ought to be, along tramways and miners’ 
paths and burros’ trails, until we found 
ourselves in the heart of a town of 
five thousand people. It is built on a 
series of sloping hills all facing inward, 
with but a slight depression on the lower 
rim through which you see out over 
Morenci is literally a 
town without streets. There is no sound 
of grocers’ wagons or butchers’ carts, 
and the express-wagons are burro-trains, 
which are loaded with everything from 
a case of coal-oil to a thousand feet of 
mining timber. Instead of park or 
square at the town’s center, are holes 
in the ground, the black throats of tun- 
nels piercing the hills. 

We rode backward on the tender of 
an engine through ridges and hills in 
black until the main shaft 
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THE STORY OF 
¥ was reached, then descended, and with 
Ls candles from the foot of the shaft made 
ir way far out under the crest of the 
mountain. It is a dry and clean sort 
f hades—an underworld with no damp- 
ness, dripping walls, nor mud, and is well 
entilated. We stopped and turned our 
acks to the shock of the blasts, being 
uffeted in the narrow space by the swift 


ush of air, and then went on through 
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the smoke, soon reaching pure air 
again. 
Mules, lowered into the drifts, haul 


the ore to the shafts, and are wonder- 
fully self-directing and __ intelligent. 
They have a commodious stable exca- 
vated in the rock, and do not see the 
light of day again until pensioned out 
in old age. 

Once at the surface, the ore begins 
straightway to descend. The great 
reduction works are far below the mines, 
and by inclines, tramways, chutes, and 
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steam-cars the ore steadily goes down, 
down, dropping, rolling, sliding, until 
it is at the smelter. Not a pound is 
lifted after being taken from the drifts, 
but gravity is utilized to the utmost. 
In the concentrating and other mills, 
gravity and machinery handle all the 
in all of the of 
refining, and are so skilfully combined 
as to furnish an object lesson in milling. 


ores, stages 


process 








—an underworld with no dampness, dripping walls nor mud 


A great plant like this represents an 
evolution. All things grow. They come 
up through slow stages from small and 
crude beginnings. These mines were 
first worked by an enterprising merchan- 
dising firm. In 1872 the Lesinsky Broth- 
ers erected the first copper smelter built 
in Arizona. It was a crude Mexican 
affair, built of adobe, and worked with 
ineredible difficulties. The nearest rail- 
road was eight hundred miles away, and 
over this long dangerous route bullion 
was carried and supplies hauled back. 
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The Apaches were active; drivers were 
killed and whole outfits captured. Even 
in hauling the ore in wagons to the 
smelter, a distance of only five or six 
miles, the hovering Apaches succeeded 
now and again in capturing a wagon- 
train, killing the drivers and making 
off with the mules. 

“Regret,” said the president of the 
present company, “was felt for the 
drivers, and possibly even a deeper regret 
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completed in two years. The locomotive 
was the smallest made at that time, but it 
was the first locomotive to enter Arizona, 
and it was the wonder and admiration 
of all. It could haul down all that the 
brakes would hold, but it could haul back 
no more than two empties. When the 
furnaces ‘froze up,’ which occurred once 
a week, the locomotive could handle 
the traffic, but when the furnaces were 
at their best, a combination of mule 
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Once at the surface, the ore begins straightway to descend 


for the mules, for the latter could not 
be replaced so easily as the former. 
“The Indians ate the mules at their 
leisure, while the management studied 
how to circumvent them. Finally it was 
decided that the motor must be some- 
thing that the Indians could not eat, 
and a small locomotive was ordered from 
the far east. In the course of a year 
the locomotive arrived, and with it the 
rails necessary to lay the railroad. It 
was four miles in length, and was 


and locomotive had to be resorted to. 
It was a sight to see a dozen mules 
hitched to half a dozen cars with the 
locomotive behind, acting as pusher. 
Next to metallurgist, the engineer was 
the most important personage in the 
camp.” 

The mines were worked “on the scien- 
tific plan of taking ore wherever it 
could be got easiest.” When a series 
of chambers had been formed, and a 
great cave-in occurred, the superintendent 
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THE STORY OF 
coolly said that it was an advantage. 
“\Ve can now mine without blasting,” 
he remarked, and this view prevailed. 

At the furnaces, ores, fluxes, and fuel 
were packed up to the feed floor on the 
backs of sturdy Mexicans. Water-power 
from the river operated the blower, and 
this was all the machinery there was. 

After years, worn out by the long 
struggle with difficulties, the Lesinskys 
sold out and the mines they had worked 
became the property of a Scotch syndi- 
cate, out of which grew the Arizona 
Copper Company, the present owners. 
The new company cherished great 
expectations, but they were not quickly 
realized. Year succeeded year only to 
carry back to Scotland tales of loss. 
hy 1891 the company was practically 
bankrupt. The best ores had been 
worked out. Of low grade ores there was 
an abundance, but these were different 
from the rich, self-fluxing ores upon 
which the hopes of the company had 
been built. Nothing held the new 
organization together but Scotch pluck. 
Racial characteristics do count, and here 
in the iron-clad hills of Arizona, they 
conquered. It was clear that if the 
company was to succeed, it must depend 
upon extracting profit from low-grade 
ores. A new manager, Mr. James Col- 
quhoun, the present president, was 
appointed, and he devised a new leaching 
It was immediately successful, 
and saved the day. This leaching plant 
was erected in 1894, and the next year 
the first dividend was paid in a series 
that has not been interrupted since. 
\fter thirteen barren years, it is easy to 
imagine that the tidings were hailed 
with joy in far-off Edinburgh, where 
a majority of the stock was held. 

It is often power and profit, dollars 
and dividends to know how to do a 
thing. The whole smelting plant was 
cradually remodeled, mill added to mill, 
and improvement to improvement, until 
in 1902, the output of copper reached 
the splendid total of 15,000 tons. Ten 
vears before it was but 3,000 tons, and 
he grade of the ore had fallen in the 
nterval from 10 to 314 per cent. The 
original shares, valued at $25 each, sold 


process. 
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as low as 75 cents per share. They are 


now worth $85 per share. 

The company own and operate the 
Arizona and New Mexico railway, 110 
miles in length, and have extensive 
repair shops, and mills and machinery 
enough to render them independent of 
outside help. 

No part of our visit was so interesting 
as the study of methods and results in 
the smelting works. The Bessemer proc- 
ess gave us cheap steel, and enabled us 
to make of steel almost every product 
once made in iron, but here the Besse- 
mer process gives us a rapid method of 
making pure copper. Stand by the roar- 
ing furnace or converter charged with 
copper “matte,” and watch the forming 
of pure metallic copper. The “matte” 
is copper, sulphur, and iron; about 50 
per cent being copper. A great ladle, 
carrying tons of molten metal and oper- 
ated by an electric crane, travels across 
the building; the converter is tilted on 
its trunnions until its mouth meets the 
lip of the ladle; it takes the fiery 
draft at a gulp, and swings back to 
its place; at a touch, the blast is 
turned on, air rushes through the liquid 
mass, showers of sparks pour out, the 
iron in the “matte” is oxidized, and 
combines with the silica and clay which 
lines the converter, or, as slag, is poured 
off; the workman stands by, watching 
the color of the flame as it burns from 
blue to orange, scans the sparks. that 
fly upward, and listens to the varying 
music of the blast, by these signs judging 
when the process is complete, and, with- 
out testing, turns out copper that runs 
from 99 to 99.25 per cent pure. 

The officers of the company have with- 
out exception “won their spurs” by long 
service, by special merit, or by both. All 
have been trained in the hardy school 
of experience, and by doing things not 
only know how, but know that they 
know. Every convenience for handling 
ore and turning it into copper is here, 
and forty-five tons a day of pure red 


metal tells what brains and system 
will do. 
The town is picturesque. Looking 


across the little river. broad but shallow, 
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the great smelting works, grouped 
at the base of the cliff where Chase 
creek canyon breaks out into the canyon 
of the San Francisco river, make a strik- 
ing picture by night. The hilltop 
smokes like a voleano, and seems to have 
some connection with the roaring fur- 
nances at its base. A tunnel 480 feet 
long runs into the center of the hill, 
a shaft is lifted up to the summit, and 
through this the deleterious gases are 
poured out, 300 feet above the town. 

Over against this, the face of an oppo- 
site cliff is pierced for windows, and 
these are barred. The swarthy face of 
a Mexican or two appears at the opening, 
and you recognize the jail of the little 
town. It has a room of rough masonry 
built over the entrance to the rock-hewn 
cells, and this the jailer occupies. 

The town is orderly, and a large and 
well-supplied reading-room, with books, 
newspapers, magazines, and writing 
conveniences, forms an attractive feature 
of the company’s works. It is supported 
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by a small monthly tax of twenty-five 


cents. 

The Detroit Copper Company, owne: 
by Phelps, Dodge & Company, of New 
York, provides in a similar manner foi 
its men at Morenci. It is the blos 
soming in the desert of a plant as hardy 
as the giant cactus, but which represents 
the culture of the latest century and 
the noblest civilization. 

In addition to these two great cor- 
porations, the Shannon Copper Com- 
pany, owned by Boston people, operates 
at Clifton, the three companies furnish- 
ing employment to 3,000 men, and pro- 
ducing each month about 5,000,000 
pounds of copper. ‘The population of 
the district exceeds 10,000. 

If you would see mining operations 
conducted on a colossal scale; if you 
are interested in geology and desire to 
acquire a knowledge of minerals and 
the formations in which they occur, 
there is no place like the thriving camp 
of Clifton. 








In the Humboldt mine, mules are lowered into the drifts and haul the ore to the shafts 
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T was a privilege even to be rehearsed 
| by the great composer. One learned 

so much from him concerning 
interpretation. Instead of being paid for 
attending rehearsals, one felt that one 
should pay for the privilege—it was really 
not quite honest to receive compensation 
for what was all benefit to the performer. 
After this fashion, Oscar Fuchs, cornet 
player, raved to his wife—his wife who 
could think of many places where the 
rehearsal money might be judiciously 
expended, 

Fuchs was most faithful at rehearsal. 
Ile was the first in his place, his cornet 
was polished until it shone, and he pored 
for hours over the score at home, prac- 
tising so faithfully that the neighbors 
in the flat below gave notice to the 
landlord. 

But Fuchs was not to be turned from 
his purpose. Far into the night, with 
red face and aching cheeks, he blew the 
mellow notes, for this was the chance 
of a life time. So well did he play that 
the great composer noticed him and 
selected him for a solo part in “Tann- 
hiiuser.” Fuchs went home glowing with 
triumph, and the faithful little over- 
worked wife blossomed under the 
reflected joy. What an honor to descend 
upon the family—Oscar to play a solo 
from the beloved Wagner. She mended 
and pressed and cleaned her worn best 
dress again—for she must be there to 
hear him. 

Then the practicing went on with more 
fury than ever. Day brought no rest, 
nor night, and every one on the block 
knew the cornet solo from “T'annhiiuser” 





as though they had been brought up 
on it. Mrs. Fuchs sat and sewed and 
sighed and listened. What a great thing 
it was to be married to an artist, even 
if he did not provide for his family as 
did the mechanics of the neighborhood. 
Poor Oscar—he did as well as he could. 
Not even in her heart did she blame him. 

The great day came. Oscar’s shiny 
coat was scrupulously brushed. The gold 
watch-fob which had been his father’s 
and which graced only great occasions, 
fell like a plummet from his plump 
person. His red cheeks were less red 
and shiny than usual—he was almost 
pale from anxiety. Mrs. Fuchs, in the 
cheapest and highest seat in the house, 
was certainly pale with anticipated 
delight—but then, she was not as well 
fed as her husband. 

The overture began. Every one about 
her said that the great man was leading 
divinely. Mrs. Fuchs did not know— 
she only knew the cornet solo in “Tann- 
hiiuser”—she would have thought so any- 
way. She was reduced to a mere pulp of 
delight. How windy the reeds sounded, 
she thought—how flat and _ choleric 
the wood—how squeaky the violins—how 
hoarse the cellos!’ The only instrument 
for music was, after all, the horn. The 
Venus music was well over—Mrs. Fuchs 
waited, scarcely breathing, for the cornet 
solo. Then it came. The well-known 
notes poured from the cornet’s gleaming 
throat—but what a fearful blast! 
Even to the biased ears of the loyal 
wife, the notes sounded flat. “A 
full third off,” she breathed to herself— 
then hated herself for the disloyalty. 
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—-out in the dingy alley 
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Was she going mad? Fuchs played on 
serenely—apparently noticing nothing 
amiss. “I must be going insane,” mur- 
mured the little woman to herself—in 
her heart she hoped that it was so. That 
would be better than that Fuchs should 
be playing false notes. 

lfer eyes went to the leader. He was 
scowling heavily and making fierce cuts 
at the air with his baton. No, she was 
not mad. A little music teacher near 
her squirmed affectedly and put her 
hands over her ears, wrinkling her fore- 
head in mock agony. 

“!fow unpardonable to spoil the whole 
thing,’ said the music teacher. 

Mrs. Fuchs felt her head spin round. 
Perhaps she was going to faint—she 
didn’t care. 

luch’s eyes were bulging now and his 
cheeks were redder than usual. 
He was almost at the end. By a heroic 
effort he dragged himself up onto the 
key, then looked deprecatingly at his 
leader, but the great man was frozen with 
disgust. The last clear, pure, true notes 
of the solo died away and Fuchs lowered 
his instrument from his lips. He knew 
that he had spoiled the entire number. 
The great chance of his life had come 


round 


to him and he had failed utterly. He 
did not play again with the ensemble 
during the number. There he sat, his 
eyes on the floor, the seedy coat more 
threadbare than ever, where a ray of the 
calcium played with a seam through a 
crack in the curtain—even the watch- 
fob hung dejectedly from its promontory. 
To have had a great opportunity and to 
have wasted it! Fuchs knew that he had 
practised faithfully, he knew that he had 
played well at rehearsal, for the leader 
had said so—he had done his best—and 
now, through a moment of nervousness, 
all lost! It was too much! 

When the applause came for the num- 
ber, the leader bowed, then included the 
orchestra with a wave of his baton, but 
he took care not to sweep it in the 
direction of Fuchs. 

How he got through the rest of the 
program, only Fuchs himself knew. At 
last it was over—the flowers all handed 
across the footlights, the little broken 
speech of appreciation made, the bow- 
ing with hand to heart over for the 
night—and out in the dingy alley, 
behind the theater, a big man crying on 
the shoulder of a little woman and still 
further bedraggling an old black gown. 
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Like a Mirage Miracle 


A Study of the Development of Tucson, Arizona 


By ALAN B. JAYNES 


UCSON has a history rich in 
anecdotes of the adventures of 

the Spanish conquerors and of 
the American invaders who came to the 
southwest after the Gadsden purchase. 
As early as 1649 the missionaries from 
Sonora penetrated southern Arizona 
as far north as the Gila river and estab- 
lished missions at Tubac and at San 
Xavier. In the valley nine miles north 
of the San Xavier Mission, the Span- 
iards built a post to protect their set- 
tlements from Apache invasions, and the 
small village which grew up around the 
soldiers’ barracks was called Tucson, a 
name which the Indians applied to the 
watering place in the valley near the 
town. 


On the mountain which rose up from | 


the Santa Cruz valley just west of Tuc- 
son, the Spanish soldiers threw up 
breastworks and built a lookout from 
which they could survey the country far 


to the north, for it was from this direc- J 


tion that the Apaches swooped down on 
their raids. Tubac was made the head- 
quarters for the Spanish soldiers in 


those days, and Tucson was merely an 7 


outpost peopled by the most venture- 
some. 
two hundred years. 


In 1853 came the Gadsden purchase, © 


which added the territory in which Tuc- 


son is located to the United States. This | 


was followed by an American invasion, 
and Tucson became a station for the 


And so it remained for almost 



























































SOME HOMES OF TUCSON SHOWING TYPES OF PRESENT ARCHITECTURBD 
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overland mail and the largest and most 
important point in Arizona, a distinc- 
tion which it has held down to this day. 
For many years after the American 
occupation Tucson was but a military 
and trading post and a mail station. On 
many oceasions the savage Apaches ter- 
rified the inhabitants, and the troops 
stationed at Tucson and old Fort Low- 
ell, which was near the town and is now 
dismantled, were engaged in putting 
down the Indians. 

Although a lively frontier town in 
those days Tucson was not destined to 
become an important point until the 
Southern Pacific railroad arrived, in 
the year 1884. This event quite natu- 
rally revolutionized the frontier post ; 
new industries were established, the rich 
mining country around ‘Tucson was 
opened up, and the soldiers, having paci- 
fied the Indians, marched away. But for 
all of this the old Mexican pueblo still 
retained its relics of the past, its narrow 
lined = with remained 
unchanged and the large Mexican popu- 
lation clung to the old customs. It has 
only been in the past few years that 
Tucson has emerged from a somewhat 
obscure past to find herself a modern city 
in every sense of the word, a great 
business center and the metropolis of a 


streets adobes 
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rapidly growing territory, rich in nat- 
ural resources. 

While the history of the early days in 
Tucson is a remarkable one, the story of 
her recent transformation from a quaint 
old Mexican pueblo to a modern Amer- 
ican city is not less marvelous. In tl 
past five years the city has been practi- 
cally rebuilt, but the many new buildings 
have not taken from ‘Tucson her foreign 
flavor, as her builders have preserved in 
these new structures the most pictu: 
esque features of the Mexican architec 
ure and many of her new buildings are 
of Aztec design. The Santa Rita Hote’, 
a handsome new structure, is built aft 
this fashion, as are also many residences 
and a new club house. These remnants 
of the past, thus preserved, make Tu 
son as attractive in that respect toda 
as when the Spanish soldiers parade: 
through her streets in their glitterin 
uniforms. 

The modern Tucson is a growing cit 
of fourteen thousand inhabitants. Her 
rapid growth in the past few years can 
be attributed to her advantageous loc: 
tion as a distributing point for souther: 
Arizona and Sonora, to the rich mining 
and grazing country which surrounds 
the city, and to the matchless climate. 
which attracts hundreds of health-seeker= 
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—Tucson has thrown off her out-grown shell and emerged from a somewhat 
business center and the metropolis of a 


in the winter months. The Mexican 
population, which was formerly in the 
majority, now comprises less than one 
third of the total population and the 
Mexican merchants are among the most 
successful and enterprising citizens of 
Tucson. The principal business street 
of the city always presents a metropoli- 
tan appearance. All of Tucson’s streets 
are level, well graded and well lighted 
at night. The business blocks and stores 
equal those found in a city twice the 
size, and new store and office buildings 
are constantly being erected to meet the 
ever increasing demand. 

The schoolhouses, churches and other 
public institutions of Tucson are among 
her most remarkable features. A few 
years ago three new school buildings of 
a very artistic design were constructed, 
and it was suppocced at that time that 
they would meet the needs of the city 
for a number of years to come, but they 
are already well filled and another new 
school building is under construction. 
The Catholic Sisters maintain the St. 
Joseph’s Academy and parochial schools 
at Tucson. All of the leading denomina- 
tions—Congregational, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic—are represented by churches. 
The Pima county courthouse, with the 
public park adjoining it, is the most 


inviting spot in the center of the city. 
The Carnegie free library, erected two 
years ago at a cost of $25,000, is sur- 
rounded by well-kept grounds and faces 
Washington Park, the military plaza of the 
old Mexican town, and the largest public 
park in the city. The Elks, Odd Fel- 
lows and United Workmen all own 
handsome buildings, and the residence 
of the Owls is the most unique structure 
in Tucson. 

Tucson is well able to care for the 
winter visitors that come from all over 
the country to enjoy her matchless cli- 
mate. There are twelve hotels in the 
city, and one of these, the Santa Rita, 
which has just been completed, is decid- 
edly the most novel of tourist hotels 
in the southwest. The Santa Rita, 
named for the high range of mountains 
to the south, is by far the most imposing 
structure in the old pueblo of Tucson. 
It is built after the Aztec fashion, 
and its white walls loom up above 
all of the other buildings. From its 
spacious roof gardens one can survey 
the mesa for miles over its vast sweep 
to the mountains, for Tucson lies in a 
natural amphitheatre, surrounded on 
all sides by ranges. On one side the 
mountains come within a few miles 
of Tucson, while in another direction 
the Santa Cruz river can be seen winding 
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for a great distance to the mountains 
at its source. This scene from the 
roof garden of the Santa Rita is said to 
rival the view of the Alps from Milan’s 
cathedral. A perfect paradise, too, 
are the patios and palm gardens of this 
new hotel, the equipment of which is 
in keeping with the charm of the coun- 
try which surrounds it. The climate, 
unexcelled anywhere, makes Tucson the 
most alluring of winter resorts. 

The University of Arizona, the head 
of the territorial system of education, 
is located at Tucson. ‘The campus of 
this institution is on high, open ground 
northeast of the city and overlooking the 
country around. There are three hun- 
dred students always in attendance at 
the university, and the faculty is com- 
posed of twenty professors from lead- 
ing educational institutions east and 
west, and their assistants. In addi- 
tion to a half dozen older buildings, a 
new gymnasium donated by a mining 
company has just been completed, and 
a new library building is being erected 
at a cost of $25,000. The Arizona 
experiment station, a manual training 
school, and a mill for the reduction of 
ores are connected with the university. 
The mining school ranks very high, and 
the credits of the University of Arizona 
are accepted by the leading institutions 


obscure past to find herself a modern city in every sense of the word, a great 
rapidly yrowing territory, rich in natural resources 


of learning. For the size and age of 
the university, the equipment is very 
complete and additions are constantly 
being made. Many persons prominent 
in the literary world spend the winters 
in Tucson, and they have shown a great 
deal of interest in the university and 
have done much to raise its standard to 
the present high level. 

The Desert botanical laboratory of the 
Carnegie institution has just been estab- 
lished in the mountains west of ‘Tuc- 
son for the purpose of experimenting 
with the desert flora. The laboratory 
building is constructed of the black vol- 
canic rocks used by the Spanish soldiers 
in erecting their breastworks and is built 
on the shelf of the mountain used by 
them as a lookout. A thousand acres 
of hill and plain surrounding the labor- 
atory are being used for experimental 
purposes, and scientists expect that the 
discoveries of the laboratory will add 
greatly to the knowledge which they 
already have of the desert flora. The 
Desert laboratory was the first piece of 
real estate to be acquired by the Car- 
negie institution, and one of its first 
branches. The first report of the labor- 
atory, which has just been issued, is 
attracting the wide-spread attention of 
the scientists abroad as well as those in 
this country. 
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THE PIMA COUNTY 


Outside of the 
Desert laboratory, 


university and the 
there are a number 


of other interesting places in and 
around Tucson to which the visitor 


can make excursions, chief among which 
is the San Xavier Mission, nine miles 
south of Tucson in the Santa Cruz val- 
ley. The old mission was established 
by Jesuit priests in 1590, and the old 
church is a very interesting structure, 
with its decorations of the seventeenth 
century, its wall paintings, its fantastic 
facade and its half-ruined towers. Fort 
Lowell, which in former days was com- 
manded by now famous generals, has 
been abandoned, but is nevertheless a 
delightful place for picnicking. Fort 
Lowell is seven miles from Tucson, and 
eight miles further on a sparkling brook 
comes down through Sabino canyon and 
out of the Catalina mountains. A scenic 
trail leads up this canyon through 
forests of pine and spruce to the 


COURT HOUSE 


highest point, 10,110 feet, from which 
Tucson can be seen, twenty miles dis- 
tant, a mere dot on the vast expanse of 
tableland. 

A country club has just been estab- 
lished, and a handsome club-house will 
be erected on a pretty spot not far from 
the city. An automobile stage line 
carries passengers to a resort in the Cata- 
lina mountains forty miles north of Tuc- 
son. The ranches around Tucson and 
the cowboys who ride the range also 
attract the tourist, while the Indians on 
the reservation south of the city and 
ihe caballeros of the Mexican quarter 
add to the attractions which the city 
has for the visitor. 

The industries of Tucson are many 
and varied. There are two national 
banks in the city, whose deposits 
exceed over a million and a half of 
dollars; a trust company was organized 
some months ago, and has met with 
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-—-all of Lucson’s streets are level, * * * 


success; three building and loan associa- 
tions have been established for several 
years; the city is equipped with a com- 
plete telephone system, while light is 
supplied by gas and electric light plants; 
two daily papers, morning and evening, 
are published in Tucson ; two flour mills 
grind the wheat raised by the Mari- 
copa and Pima Indians; two ice plants 
supply the needs of the citizens; the 
Southern Pacific maintains large shops 
at Tucson, and a foundry and machine 
shop employs many men. At Tucson’s 
modern theater the leading attractions 
of the American stage stop en route to 
California. 

Tucson is located on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific railroad three 
hundred miles west of El Paso and five 
hundred miles east of Los Angeles. A 
branch of the Southern Pacific runs to 
Nogales on the international line and 
thence to Hermosillo and Guaymas on 
the Gulf of California, making Tucson 
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a gateway to the rich state of Sonora, 
whose possibilities in a mining way are 
just beginning to be realized. Tucson 
has a large trade at smaller places along 
the line of the Southern Pacific, and 
southeastern Arizona is reached by the 
El Paso and Southwestern, connecting 
with the Southern Pacific at Benson. 
Towns not on the railroad, ranches and 
mining camps are reached by stage lines 
running out of Tucson to places a 
hundred miles distant. 

The grazing lands of Pima county 
make ranching very profitable. Many 
forage grasses grow to maturity in the 
rainy season, and the snow on_ the 
mountains, melting with the advent of 
spring, waters the ranges at that time 
of the year. The government has estab- 
lished the Santa Rita forest reserve 
south of Tucson for the sole purpose of 
experimenting with the desert grasses 
with a view of obtaining practical 
results. In the springtime the ranges are 
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covered with poppies and other beauti- 
ful wild flowers. The agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the Santa Cruz valley are 
wonderful, for where water can be 
carried over the land, two _ crops 
a year can be raised and as many as 
five and six crops of alfalfa, the staple 
product of all Arizona farms and 
ranches. If the attempts to develop 
artesian water in the Santa Cruz valley 
be successful, it has in store a wonderful 
future as a farming section. 

Among her own citizens, Tucson’s 
prosperity and commercial advantages 
are considered her greatest attractions, 
but abroad she is best known for her 
climate. The dry air and altitude of 
Tucson make it a natural sanitarium for 
those afflicted with throat, lung and 
many other troubles, so that many 
invalids from all parts of the world find 
rest and cure every winter under her 
Italian sky. Residents of Tucson are ever 
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loyal to their city. There is something 
about the air, the sky and the mountains 
which clings to them when they go 
elsewhere, and sooner or later they wan- 
der back. Those who spend the winter 
in Tucson go away to tell of their 
delightful times in the old pueblo, of the 
prosperity of her citizens, and of her 
many commercial advantages. Others 
hearing, perhaps for the first time, of 
the enterprise of this southwestern city 
are attracted to ‘Tucson, many of them 
locating and establishing new business 
enterprises. In this way Tucson has 
sprung from an old Mexican pueblo and 
military post to the modern city which 
she is today in a comparatively short 
time. <A few of the pioneers remain to 
tell of the wars with the Apaches and 
cf the hardships of the early days on 
the frontier, but to those who have come 
to Tucson in recent years this seems 
somewhere in the far distant past. 
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HANDIWORK OF INDIANS ON THE RESERVATION NEAR TUCSON 
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[Telegraph hill is one of the striking features of 
the approach to San Francisco. It rises precipitously 
from the harbor front, and sides and summit are 
covered with the houses of a cosmopolitan population. 
The old castle, erected by Adolph Sutro, has been 
destroyed by fire since this ballad-epic was written. 
An organized movement is now under way for the 
improvement of this locality.] 

O Telygraft Hill she sits mighty and fine, 

Like a praty that’s planted on ind, 

And she’s bannered wid washin’s from manny a line 

Which flutther and dance in the wind. 

O th’ goats and th’ chickens av Telygraft Hill 

They prosper all grand and serene, 

For when there’s short pickin’ on Telygraft Hill 

They feed their swate sowls on the scene. 


For the Irish they live on the top av it, 
And the Dagos they live on the base av it, 
And every tin can in the knowledge av man, 
Is scatthered all over the face av it, 

Av Telygraft Hill, Telygraft Hill, 

Nobby owld, slobby owld Telygraft Hill! 


O Telygraft Hill she sits proud as a queen 
And the docks lie below in the glare 

And th’ bay runs beyant ’er all purple and green 
Wid th’ ginger-bread island out there, 

And th’ ferryboats toot at owld Telygraft Hill, 
And th’ Hill it don’t care if they do 

While the Bradys and Caseys av Telygraft Hill 
Joost sit there enj’yin’ th’ view. 


For the Irish they live on the top av it, 

And the Dagos they live on the base av it, 

And th’ goats and th’ chicks and th’ brickbats and 
shticks 

Is joombled all over th’ face av it, 

Av Telygraft Hill, Telygraft Hill, 

Crazy owld, daisy owld Telygraft Hill! 
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Av Telygraft Hill, Telygraft Hill, 
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Sure Telygraft Hill has a castle from Wales 
Which built by a 
He made it av bed-slats wid hammer and nails 


was local creator. 


Like a scene in a stylish the-ay-ter. 
Telygraft Hill, 
3ut it frowns wid an air of its own 
For it’s runnin’ th’ bloof that owld Telygraft Hill 
Is a sthronghowld of morther and shtone. 


There’s rats in the castle o’ 


) 


For tl’ Irish they live on the top av it, 
And th’ 
And tl’ 

right 


Dagos they live on tl’ base av it, 


races they fight on the wrong side and 

To the shame and onendin’ disgrace av it, 

Av Telygraft Hill, Telygraft Hill, 

Windy-torn, shindy-torn Telygraft Hill! 

And 
Of shanties and shacks, 

An’ they’re hangin’ on tight to the jumpin’-off spot 
3e th’ av th’ Saints and their 

And th’ la-ads that are livin’ on Telygraft Hill 
Prefer to remain where they’re at. 

And they’d not trade a hen-roost on Telygraft Hill 
For on the flat. 


Telygraft Hill has an iligent lot 
Hivin knows! 


grace toes ; 


a mansion below 


For tl’ 
And tl’ 
And th’ owld sod gossoon sits as high as tl’ 
he’d take in th’ place av tt, 


Trish they live on the top av it, 


Dagos they live on th’ base av it, 
moon 


And there’s nawthinv’ 


Lumpy owld, bumpy owld Telygraft Hill! 
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[labout Shastg, 


By D.N.TIONN. 


Illustrated from photographs by C. L. Jezler. 


HASTA county lies at the head 

of one of the greatest valleys in 

California, the Sacramento valley, 
which is two hundred and fifty miles 
long and fifty-five miles wide in its 
widest place. Fertile as the Nile, it has 
been devoted for many years to growing 
wheat, barley and oats, but now is slowly 
changing its products to fruits, grapes 
and nuts, as they are much more profit- 
able than grain. The traveler through 
the country will see trees bearing every 
variety of deciduous fruit as well as 
oranges, lemons, and other citreous 
fruits, olives and date palms and the 
flowers of a semi-tropical climate. 

There are many lovely homes and 
beautiful cities throughout this magnifi- 
cent valley, and the California and 
Oregon railroad traverses its entire 
length on both the east and west sides 
of the Sacramento river. Its fertile lands 
for years have been held in immensely 
large tracts, and were not for sale, but 
within the past few years a new spirit 
has taken possession of their former own- 
ers, and many large tracts are being 
subdivided and placed on the market in 
small holdings of from five to forty acres 
each. Prices of land range from six to 
five hundred dollars an acre, according 
to improvements, locality, etc. 

Shasta county, at the northern end of 
the valley, is two hundred and twenty 
miles north of the city of Sacramento. 


It has an area of 4,164 square miles, 


of which about one third is mountainous, 
one third foothill, and one third valley 
The valley lands are located in the south- 
central part of the county and are ver) 
fertile, producing large crops of cereals 
and most kinds of fruits, grapes and 
nuts without artificial irrigation. The 
foothills surround the valley, are dotted 
here and there with delightful homes, 
large and small mining camps, and stock 
ranches, and abound in living springs 
and streams of pure cold water. The 
timber is mostly scrub oak and digger 
pine, with, generally speaking, a heavy 
growth of underbrush. There are many 
small valleys, fertile, rich and under 
cultivation, which are traversed by 
streams of water, abounding in fish of 
every sort, while game of all kinds is 
plentiful. 

The climate in the high mountains is 
cold in winter, yet the thermometer 
seldom goes down to zero. Some snow 
falls in the higher altitudes during the 
winter season, and the feeding time for 
stock varies from three weeks to three 
months. The rainfall is somewhat lighter 
than in the valleys below, averaging 
about twenty-eight inches. In the foot- 
hill region the climate in the winter 
season is not so severe as in the higher 
mountains, although moderately cold 


weather prevails. The rainfall is slightly 
heavier, and amounts to about thirty-five 
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inches yearly. This region is also very 
healthful. The valley climate is entirely 
different, being hot and dry during the 
months of July, August and September ; 
very pleasant during the spring and fall 
months, and with practically no frost 
during the winter season. The rainfall 
averages thirty-eight inches yearly, and 
generally is well distributed during the 
growing season. 

‘he large streams of the county are 
the Pitt, Sacramento, and McCloud 
rivers; the Cow creeks, Cottonwood 
erecks, Clear, Squaw, Hat, Hatchet, Oak 
Run, Stillwater, Churn, Eagle, and 
numerous other creeks, all flowing 
directly or indirectly into the Sacramento 
river, 

There are ninety-two school districts 
in the county, and each has a good school- 
house. Away from the towns, religious 
services are held quite regularly in them, 
giving all good educational and religious 
advantages. 


Taking the Sacramento valley on the 
west side of the river, and extending 
from Redding to Cottonwood, the south 
line of the county, we have an area of 
25,000 acres of rich, fertile and pro- 
ductive land, mostly a sedimentary, 
sandy loam, which produces all kinds of 
crops, and is particularly suited to the 
growth of such fruits as the peach, pear, 
prune, apple, cherry, olive and almond; 
and of this immense body only about 


10,000 acres are under actual cul- 
tivation, about 5,000 acres being in 
fruits. 


Captain Thomas Taylor owns three 
hundred and eight acres in the vicinity of 
Anderson, of which two hundred and nine 
are under cultivation. Thirty acres are 
in prunes, which yielded in 1902, fifty 
tons of dried fruit, sold for $4,500; six 
acres in pears, sold for $500. In addi- 
tion to the above there is a family 
orchard of five acres in plums, almonds, 
peaches, pears, apples and so forth. 
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Adam Fickas owns three hundred and 
fifty-seven acres of land four miles 
north of Anderson, of which eighty are 
under cultivation and thirty-five in bear- 
ing fruit of different varieties. In the 
year 1902, twenty-five tons of dried frui 
were sold for $2,200; green fruit an! 
vegetables for $250; thirty tons of hay 
were raised, which was worth in the 
market $300, a total of $2,750 for th 
year, and the crop was only about 
half yield. 

H. M. Alexander has fifty acres o! 
land near Anderson, of which forty-fiy 
are under cultivation; forty is in frui 
of the following varieties: twenty-tw: 
acres in French prunes, six in pears 
and twelve in peaches. ‘T'wenty-eigh 
tons of prunes were dried in 1902, an 
sold for #55 per ton. Twenty tons of 
green pears were sold for $25 per ton 
Nothing else was raised on the place, but 
the proceeds of the place were $3,140. 
No water was used for irrigation on an) 
of the above places. 

The Damon orchard, three miles nort] 
of Anderson, contains two hundred and 
five acres, of which one hundred and 
fifteen are under cultivation, fifty acres 
being in fruit: thirty-five are planted 
to Frexch prunes, six to Tragedy prunes. 
and nine to peaches. Forty-two tons of 
dried prunes were sold for $55 per ton, 
or a total of $2,310; green peaches for 
$125. Corn and melons are raised, also 
alfalfa, and forty tons of the latter were 
eut and cured, which were worth $400. 
Fifty acres were in grain for hay, and 
the yield was sixty tons, worth $600. 

On the east side of the river, from one 
mile south of Redding to a point oppo- 
site Anderson, there are about six thou- 
sand acres of bottom land which are 
principally devoted to grain-raising. 
James Logan, Sr., owns eight hundred 
and eighty acres of this land, of which 
five hundred are under cultivation, and 
one hundred and eighty were in grain 
for hay, in the year 1902. From this 
he harvested three hundred tons of hay 
worth $3,600; two hundred and forty 
were in grain for threshing, and from 
this he had 1,900 sacks, worth $1.40 per 
sack, a total for hay and grain of $2,660. 
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Besides this, he carries eighty head of cat- 
tle, and has six acres in family orchard. 

John Densmore has two hundred and 
eighty acres, with one hundred and 
eighty under cultivation. One hundred 
were in grain for hay, and the crop 
harvested amounted to one hundred and 
twenty tons, worth $1,440. Eighty acres 
were sown to grain to thresh, and yielded 
five hundred sacks, worth $700. There 
is a family orchard of two acres, and 
twenty-five hogs and thirty cattle are 
carried. 

The Hampton ranch consists of nine 
hundred acres, all fenced, and with five 
hundred acres under cultivation. From 
two hundred acres sown to grain for hay, 
four hundred tons were harvested, and 
sold for $4,800. Two thousand eight 
hundred centals of grain were threshed, 
and brought $3,920. Two hundred cattle 
and seventy-five hogs are carried. 

The Traver place of one hundred and 
sixty acres gives an annual average yield 
of two hundred tons of hay, which brings 
yearly returns of $2,400. The Deakin 
place of eighty acres is sown each year 
to grain, and gives a yearly return of 
$1,125, or $15 per acre. Mr. Hill owns 
fifty acres of land in the same locality, 
mostly devoted to fruit-growing, and in 
the year 1902 from fifteen acres of 
orchard twenty six tons of dried fruit 
were sold, bringing $1,500. Ten acres 
were in hay, and yielded fifteen tons, 
bringing $180. The Edge brothers own 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, of 
which eighty are under cultivation and 
the balance is pasturage. Fifty acres 
are sown yearly to grain, with nine 
hundred centals as the average annual 
yield and $1,350 as the average returns. 
Fifteen acres are in fruit, and the yield 
is fifteen tons of dried fruit, bringing 
$1,040 yearly. 

The Happy valley consists of twenty- 
five thousand acres of level upland on 
which water, that the fruit growers all 
use to a greater or less extent, can be 
had. Fifteen years ago this section of 
the county was considered worthless, 
but it now is dotted by the homes of 
prosperous farmers. P. Smith, a farmer 
in this valley, has an eighty-acre tract, 


of which thirty acres are under cultiva- 
tion and eight are in fruit, grapes and 
berries, divided as follows: three in 
peaches, two and one-half in grapes, one 
and a quarter in strawberries and black- 
berries, and one and one-quarter in 
prunes. He had five tons of dried fruit, 
for which he received $395; the berries 
were sold for $125, and the green fruit 
for $100; eight tons of hay, worth $100, 
were raised. 

The Alexander ranch has one hundred 
and twelve acres in olives, twenty-five 
acres in almonds, and eighteen acres in 
peaches. The olives were only about 
one third in bearing in 1902, but the 
trees produced as fine, large olives as 
can be found in the state. Twelve hun- 
dred dollars worth were sold in 1902, but 
the crop for 1903 probably sold for three 
times that amount. 

L. C. Dick has seventy-six acres, of 
which thirty are under cultivation. ‘Ten 
are in fruit, as follows: three in peaches 
two in prunes, and the balance in berries. 
He sold the green fruit for $400, and 
the berries for $600. Water for irrigation 
was used at a cost of $2 per acre for 
the season. 

IH. G. Smith owns one hundred and 
sixty acres, of which fifty are under culti- 
vation and twenty-seven in fruit, as fol- 
lows: eighteen in peaches, two in pears, 
five in olives, and two in berries and 
grapes. He had six tons of dried fruit 
which brought $360; green fruit, $400; 
berries and grapes, $300. 

S. P. Hussey, ten miles southwest from 
Redding, has one hundred and twenty 
acres of land, of which twenty-five are 
under cultivation, and twenty in fruit of 
the following varieties: twelve acres in 
peaches, three in white nectarines, and 
the balance in various kinds. For the 
vear 1902 the dried fruit crop amounted 
to eight and one-half tons, and was sold 
for $1,050. Four acres of corn was 
raised for feed, and water was used for 
irrigation at a cost of $2 per acre for 
the season. 

As an example of what can be done 
here by an energetic man with no capital 
to start with, the case of Mr. De La 
tose is interesting. Coming here about 
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twelve years ago he secured sixty-four 
acres of brush land, cleared nine acres 
and planted seven and one-half to fruit, 
berries and vegetables. After getting his 
house built he had no money to buy 
horses or wagon, and with a spade for a 
plow and a wheel-barrow for a wagon he 
put in his crops, and wheeled them to 
Anderson, making each year, until his 
fruit came into bearing, a little more 
than family expenses. By close economy 
he saved up enough to purchase a team 
and wagon, and his savings began to 
grow larger. He now has an annual 
income from his nine acres of $700 a 
year, besides a good living for himself 
and family. 

In the vicinity of Millville there are 
thirty thousand acres of land mostly on 
the creek bottoms, where irrigation is 
an easy problem. The larger part of this 
land is in the hands of a few who make 
stock-raising a specialty and who culti- 
vate but little, yet in that vicinity are 
many little homes that are making 
money for their owners. In the foothills 
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about ten miles from Millville is the 
settlement known as the Whitmore 
country. Here the hop industry has 
gained a great foothold and much money 
is made from it, but general farming 
also is followed. 

H. F. Busdicker owns three hundred 
and twenty acres, of which he has seventy 
cleared and under cultivation. The bal- 
ance is in timber. He has a hop-yard 
of three acres which yielded in 1902, 
$1,200 worth of hops. The cost of care 
and curing was $200, leaving a profit 
from the three acres of $1,000. His 
wheat vielded forty bushels to the acre. 
There are fifteen acres in alfalfa, fifteen 
in red clover, six acres are in orchard, 
mostly apple, and the finest apples grown 
in the county are found here. Water is 
used here, and the community owns the 
ditch system. 

Over the mountains are Burney, Sur- 
prise, Goose and several other small 
valleys containing as a whole about fif- 
teen thousand acres of land admirably 
adapted to general farming, stock-raising 
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A MIDWINTER PICTURE OF THR DEPOT GROUNDS AT REDDING, COUNTY COURT HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE 


and dairying. ‘Timothy and red-top are 
grown here successfully, while corn, 
wheat, oats, all kinds of vegetables, and 
hardy fruits thrive and give excellent 
results. Farther to the northeast are 
the Fall and Pitt river valleys, contain- 
ing twenty-five thousand acres of land 
adapted to general farming, dairying and 
stock-raising, with ample water for all 
purposes. 

The country known as the Bald hills 
is in the southwestern part of the county. 


Its thirty thousand acres of rolling hills 
and rich, adobe soil are devoted prin- 
cipally to stock and turkey-raising, but 
this is excellent land for grain or fruit- 
growing, and water can be had at 
nominal expense to irrigate the whole 
section. Land in this locality is cheap, 
bringing from $7 to $12 per acre. In 
addition to the foregoing tracts there are 
thousands of acres scattered all through 
the foothill and mountainous parts where 
homes can be made and where from 
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thirty to fifty acres of tillable land are 
found on each quarter section. The 
government land has mostly been taken, 
although some remains in isolated places. 

The mining industry of the county in 
the past ten years has assumed immense 
proportions, and Shasta now stands 
first among California counties in the 
production of minerals. The large mines 
and those operating smelters are located 
at Keswick and Bully Hill. The former 
employs from twelve hundred to two 
thousand men, and the latter from 
three hundred to six hundred. The 
output from Keswick amounts to 
$5,400,000 yearly; from Bully Hill, 
$2,400,000. The next largest mines, 
located near Kennett and known as 
The Balakalala, Trinity Copper, and 
Mammoth, are carrying on extensive 
development work, employing from 
thirty to one hundred men each. The 
Balakalala is making preparations to 
erect a thousand-ton smelter in the near 
future. At the Afterthought in the 
eastern part of the county development 
operations have been carried on for the 
past year, and a smelter of one-hundred- 
and-fifty-ton capacity is now being 
erected. Many old mines are _ being 
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reopened. The entire output in cash 
from the mines of the county amounts in 
round numbers to $7,000,000 yearly. In 
all there are not less than ten thousand 
men employed either directly or indi- 
rectly in mining in Shasta county. 

Lumbering occupies a very prominent 
place among the industries, and many 
sawmills, planing-mills and box fac- 
tories are busily engaged the year round 
in the work of sawing, finishing, and 
boxing the lumber from the immense 
forests. Chief among the plants in 
operation is that of the Terry Lumber 
Company, with sawmills and_ timber 
located in the vicinity of Round moun- 
tain. This company employs during the 
busy season about three hundred men, 
and their average run is about nine 
months of each year. In the vicinity 
of Shingleton, there are ten mills of 
varied capacity, in all turning out about 
three hundred thousand feet of lumber 
per day. These companies combined 
employ about the same number of men 
as the Terry, and other mills located in 
the Whitmore and Fall river sections, 
which turn out about seventy-five thou- 
sand feet per day and employ about 
one hundred men. 























WHITE OAKS GROWING IN THE VICINITY OF REDDING 
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The Northern California Power Com- 
pany’s plant is located near Shingleton, 
and furnishes light for the cities of 
Redding and Red Bluff and the towns 
of Keswick, Anderson, Cottonwood, 
Corning, Tehama, Willows, De la Mar 
and Sallee; power for the Iron Moun- 
tain, Bully Hill, Balakalala and Mt. 
Shasta mines and smelters, and the 
Heinze dredger, besides for a number of 
pumping plants at different points 
throughout the county. 

Redding, the county-seat, is located in 
the extreme upper end of the Sacramento 
valley. Its scenic attractions are almost 
unequalled. Standing on the hills on 
which the city is built, there is a view 
of the surrounding country in any direc- 
tion for a distance of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty miles. The Sacra- 
mento valley stretching away to the 
south, and hemmed in on every side 
by mountains, including snow-crowned 
Shasta, affords such a beautiful pano- 
rama of nature as is seldom found in the 
vicinity of any city. The population is 
now five thousand and is increasing very 
rapidly. The city stands third in the 
state as to railroad business, only San 
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Francisco and Los Angeles exceeding it. 
It also stands ahead of all other interior 
towns in the number, character and size 
of its hotels. Its business houses are 
large, as befits the business they transact. 
There are a number of fine public build- 
ings, including the court-house, the high 
school, and two frame and two brick 
schoolhouses. The religious denomina- 
tions are represented by the buildings of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopal, Catholic and Colored Metho- 
dist churches. A Carnegie library build- 
ing, costing $10,000, has been completed. 

The death rate here, as given by the 
State Board of Heaith, is as low as that 
of any city in the state of similar popu- 
lation. The city is lighted by electricity. 
A gas plant has been installed recently. 
The city is sewered, and there is a good 
water supply. Two planing-mills, three 
laundries, a telephone system, two daily 
and two weekly newspapers, stores carry- 
ing $30,000 to $300,000 stocks and doing 
from $150 to $1,500 in daily business, 
two banks, two telegraph offices, ice 
works, a brewery and two bottling works 
are among the business institutions of 
the city. 











FAULK LAKE, TWO MILES WEST OF REDDING 




















The Course of Empire 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Los Angeles 


The Methodist Episcopal World Conference 
will meet in Los Angeles on May 4th and 
continue in session about a month. There 
will be eight hundred delegates and as many 
more alternates representing all countries of 
the world in which this church is established. 
Historie development is shown in the fact 
that all delegates up to the year 1872 
were ministers, while now the laity is equally 
represented, and after long years of debate 
the first representation of women, twenty in 
number, will be admitted this year. The 
conference will deal with momentous ques- 
tions of business as well as of religion. Among 
them will be the consolidation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal book concerns; the unifi- 
cation of benevolences; reorganization of 
the church’s missionary work throughout the 
world; the election of a colored bishop; the 
making of the church’s relation to its com- 
municants in matters of amusement advisory 
instead of mandatory; and the restoration 
of the Methodist pastor’s old three or four- 
year tenure in one place. It is worthy of 
mention that there will be eighty colored 
delegates. About 15,000 visiting Methodists 
outside of delegates will be present. There 
will be thousands of other people who will 
avail themselves of the low rates of transpor- 
tation to visit California. 

The Methodist Church was formally organ- 
ized by Mr. Wesley in 1784. From 1766 to 
1784 Methodist Societies had been organized 
and directed by missionaries from the Wes- 
leyan Movement in England. Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York were the early 
centers of the American Methodism. 

The original conference organization was 
composed of all the ministers and continued 
in rather a free and easy way under the 
personal direction and control of Bishops 
Coke, Asbury and Whatcoat, unit] the year 
1808, when the General Conference became 


a delegated ministerial body and continued 
practically the same until 1872 when laymen 
were introduced into the body. At first eac! 
annual conference having more than one 
ministerial delegate was entitled to two lay 
delegates, and each annual conference having 
but one ministerial was also entitled to one 
lay delegate. In 1896 provision was made 
by the General Conference to have an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates. This 
principle was first introduced and made 
effective in the General Conference of 1900. 

The General Conference consists of 716 
delegates acting together as one homogeneous 
body, presided over by one of the bishops. 
The bishops are not members and have no 
voice in the proceedings except indirectly as 
presiding officers. The quadrennial address 
of the bishops is an important document, 
prepared by all the bishops and read by one 
of their number at the opening of each 
General Conference. 

There are fourteen standing committees 
composed of one minister and one lay member 
from each annual conference delegation. As 
there are more than a hundred such con- 
ferences these committees number potentially 
over two hundred. Much of the real work 
of the General Conference is done in these 
committees. 

In the General Conference sessions memo- 
rials, resolutions, overtures, are received, 
discussed and referred to the proper standing 
committee. The humblest member of the 
whole church can present any kind of a 
memorial relating to any subject, and there 
is absolutely no red tape required to make 
it valid. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a member- 
ship of 3.049.561, an increase of more than 
100.000 during the quadrennium. It has 


18,208 ministers regularly ordained and mem 
bers of the annual conferences, and a reserve 
corps of local preachers—preachers not sub 
ject to appointment by the bishop—of 
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13,724. | The regular benevolent contribu- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
during the quadrennium is $10,225,000. To 
this must be added a thank offering this 
present quadrennium of over $20,000,000. 
There are one hundred and thirty regular 
Annual Conferences, ten Mission Conferences, 
fifteen Missions. All these conferences and 
missions are under the superintendence of 
sixteen bishops, and about 450 presiding 
elders. * 

Paragraph “248” in the book of discipline 
against patronizing dancing-schools, horse 
races, theaters, and playing cards, has 
received a wide and animated discussion. 
This paragraph will receive attention at the 
hands of the committee on “State of the 
Chureh,” and will bring out a fiery discus- 
sion in the General Conference. 

The election of at least six new bishops 
will be attended with much interest and 
not a little excitement. 

The General Conference which meets in 
Los Angeles is made up largely of new dele- 
gates, that is, those who have not been 
members of a general conference previously. 
This is not easily accounted for. There is 
considerable dissatisfaction in the church 
over some of the enactments of the General 
Conference of 1900. This, in part, may 
account for the fact that the old delegates 
were not returned. The fact that the General 
Conference meets in Los Angeles, California, 
awakened an activity in the conferences, and 
the idea of a free trip to this wonderful 
state, with board and lodging free for a 
whole month in the metropolis of Southern 
California awakened the finest ecclesiastical 
political instincts in quarters not previously 
suspected; hence the surprises in elections. 


To the Sierra for the Summer 


Travel to the Yosemite began April Ist, 
and crowds are planning to go early to this 
mountain wonderland. Others are going to 
take advantage of the Southern Pacific’s 
personally conducted excursions to Lake 
Tahoe and the Kings river canyon. This is 
the first time that the attempt has ever been 
made to conduct a large party across the 
Sierra. The round trip rate for these excur- 
sions is $80.00 which covers every item of 
traveling expense such as rail and stage 
transportation, meals en route, sleeping car 
and boat accommodations, hotels, horse and 
carriage transfers, pack animals, tent accom- 
modations. The first party will leave San 
Francisco from foot of Market street, Wednes- 
day, June 22d, at 10:00 a. Mm. This party 
will make the trip by way of Visalia, thence 
via the General Grant National Park (Big 
Trees) and through the Kings river canyon, 
stopping at all points of interest and coming 
out at Citrus, near Independence, Inyo 


county, on the Carson and Colorado road. 
From thence the party will go to Virginia 
City, where an inspection of some of the 
famous mines will be made; thence to Lake 
Tahoe, spending one day at Tallac and one 
day at Tahoe Tavern; thence direct to San 
Francisco where they will be due to arrive 
Wednesday, July 6th. The second party 
leaves San Francisco, Monday, June 27th, 
at 6:00 p. mM. This party will make the 
same circuit as the first party only starting 
via Truckee and Lake Tahoe, and will be due 
to arrive in San Francisco, Sunday, July 
10th. 


An Omission 
In the April number of SuNnser appeared 
a picture entitled, “Crossing Carquinez 
Straits on the Solano, the Largest Ferry- 
boat in the World.” The picture was from a 
photograph by Elliott McAllister, and_ the 
credit due him was inadvertently omitted. 


Camino Real to be Restored 


The California Camino Real Association 
was organized at a state convention held in 
Santa Barbara last month, and now there is 
little doubt that the much discussed resto- 
ration of the old highway between the Cali- 
fornia missions is destined to become an 
accomplished fact. Thus will temporarily 
be terminated one of the most unique of 
road-building enterprises. Temporarily, we 
say, because eventually the road will be 
continued beyond the northern limit set by 
the padres, so that Siskiyou and San Diego 
alike will face one state-traversing highway, 
and one great well-kept road will run from 
Oregon to Mexico. This is to be the ultimate 
result of the formation of the Camino Real 
Association, and it is a result that cannot too 
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soon be attained, for good highways always 
are among the notable blessings of any com- 
munity through which they run. 


A World’s Fair Outing 


The outing committee of the California 
Camera Club is arranging for a_ personally 
conducted excursion to St. Louis, leaving San 
Francisco about June 16th, and returning 
July l7th. As planned the trip will include 
a two days’ stop-over at the grand canyon 
of the Colorado, two weeks in St. Louis at 
the World’s Fair, and six days in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. It is quite possible that a 
side trip to Chicago and an excursion on 
the Mississippi river will be added to the 
itinerary. The time has been well chosen, 
as the Exposition will be complete and it 
will still be early enough to avoid the hot 
weather. 


Big Steel Plant for San Diego 


Articles of incorporation of the Pacific 
Steel Company were filed in San Diego 
recently. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000,000, of which $50,000,000 has already 
been subscribed, this being the total of that 
stock. The object of the corporation is the 
construction of warships, steamships, locomo- 
tives and cars, and to make armor plate, to 
deal in lands containing iron and copper 
deposits and operate mines for smelting 
purposes, and to construct furnaces and mills. 
The contract for the construction of the steel 
plant, to cost $30,000,000, has been awarded. 





From bas-relief by Edith J. Todd 
HERBERT MYRICK 


‘*A Message From Eternity ’”’ 

That’s the way Herbert Myrick, the nature- 
loving editor of the Orange Judd Company 
publications, characterizes the Grizzly Giant, 
of the Mariposa big trees. Every year thou- 
sands of people come to California just to 


see these wonderful trees, and last year 
Mr. Myrick was among the number. From 
the grove he addressed a San Francisco 
friend, Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., as follows—here’s 
a facsimile of his impressive verdict: 














Sunday School Convention at Pacific Grove 


Pacific Grove will be the meeting place 
this year of the California Sunday School 
Association. This will be the association’s 
thirty-seventh convention, and it is expected 
that this year’s attendance will eclipse all 
previous records. The convention will meet 
on June 21st, and will continue in session 
until June 23d. The program prepared for 
the three-day’s work is interesting, and will 
prove both instructive and entertaining. The 
president of the association, Rev. H. H. Bell, 
will speak on the lessons to be Jearned from 
the convention which was held at Jerusalem. 
and Rev. T. 8S. Young will deliver an 
address on the same subject. Rev. W. 
F. Reagor will speak on the ‘“Pastor’s 
Opportunity,” and Geo. C. Adams, D.D., 
will give an_ instructive address on 
the “Administration of the Pastor.” <A _pri- 
mary conference will be held during the 
session, led by Mrs. Isabelle Alden, author of 
the famous “Pansy” books, Rev. Dr. E. R. 
Dille will speak on “Our Text Book,” and 
there will be a morning devoted to the con- 
sideration of “Forward Movements” in the 
line of Sunday school work. One of the 
interesting features of this convention will 
be the reading of reports from the convention 
at Jerusalem. 





























Books and Writers 


\ book of more than ordinary interest to 
Californians, as well as to many others, is 
a little volume of 110 pages, 
Galen Clark written and _ published by 
writes of Galen Clark, and entitled, 
Yosemite “Indians of the Yosemite.” 
Indians Mr. Clark, who celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday on March 
28th of the present year, was one of the 
first white men to see the wonderful Yosemite 
Valley. visiting it in 1855. Since 1857 he has 
lived in the valley or its immediate vicinity 
almost constantly. In the latter year he dis- 
covered the Mariposa grove of big trees while 
on a hunting trip. He was one of the first 
commissioners of the valley, and _ subse- 
quently was appointed its guardian, holding 
the latter position until he voluntarily 
resigned, after twenty-four years’ service. 
Undoubtedly no living man is so well quali- 
fied as he to give information concerning 
anything in any way connected with the 
Yosemite Valley, and some of this knowledge 
is embodied in “Indians of the Yosemite.” 
The book is handsomely illustrated from pic- 
tures by Chris Jorgensen, and from photo- 
graphs. An introduction and sketch of the 
author’s life was written by the late W. W. 
locte, and here occurs a touch of pathos. 
In the last sentence of Mr. Foote’s intro- 
duction, referring to Mr. Clark, he says: 
“May it be many years before he is called 
to occupy his last earthly tenement.” The 
sentence was written in February, 1904. But 
« brief time has passed since then, and Galen 
Clark still is living with the vigor of a hale 
old age upon him, but W. W. Foote has joined 
the silent majority. 
The following verses were written by Julia 
M. Burnett in commemoration of Mr. Clark’s 
ninetieth birthday: 


GALEN CLARK (1814—1904) 


O, friends, how shall we greet this friend of 
ours? 
How fitly celebrate this golden day? 
We need the brimming cup enwreathed with 
flowers, 
And garlands green of laurel and of bay! 


For who that comes to four-score years and 
ten, 
With tireless zeal can still his powers 
employ, 
Moving alert among his fellow men, 
With mind of sage and spirit of a boy? 


And though he has already richly won 
More honors than his gentle soul would 
claim, 
At ninety has a new career begun 
That adds the title ““Author” to his name. 


The vital life that speaks through tongue and 
pen, 
The soul serene, aglow with love and truth, 
The modest worth, that asks not praise of 
men,— 
All these shall crown him with eternal 
youth. 


Thrice honored friend, we have no words to 
speak 
All that our hearts with love and pride 
would say; 
We only know, a white, white stone we seek, 
To mark this most unique, auspicious day! 
San Francisco, March 28, 1904. 


Mary Austin, whose recent book, “The Land 
of Little Rain,” has given her a place among 
promising western writers, has 
Forthcoming just finished her first novel, 
Novel by which will be brought out next 
Mary Austin fall by Harpers. It is called 
“Isidro” and deals with life at 
the time the missions of California were 
flourishing. 

Mrs. Austin spent most of the past winter 
in San Francisco, and it is more than possible 
that before very long she will make this city 
her home. Hers is a most interesting per- 
sonality. Looking at her one can scarcely 
believe that for fifteen years she has lived 
on the marge of civilization—in the land of 
little rain. But when she talks of the desert- 
edge country and its people one sees the effect 
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of close contact with the big freedom, the 
heroism and sturdy loyalty of the frontier 
dwellers. The great novel of the desert is yet 
to be written, and one has only to listen 
to Mary Austin telling of the desert and of 
the deeds of kindness and daring done by her 
neighbors, to realize her fitness for that task. 





The reading public does not expect any- 
thing in serious vein from the pen of 
Wallace Irwin. It expects 
A New only to be pleasantly and not 
Booklet by too uproariously amused, and 
Wallace Irwin it will not be disappointed in 
this expectation by Mr. 
Irwin’s latest booklet, “Fairy Tales Up to 
Now,” published by Paul Elder, San Fran- 
cisco. In this brochure five of the tales dear 
to childhood—-Babes in the Woods, Cinderella, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Sleeping Beauty, and 
Little Red Riding Hood—are dressed in suits 
of verse, transmogrified and brought strictly 
up to date; in fact, they probably are a few 
years in advance of date in several respects. 
Perhaps this will be considered the best of 
the booklets thus far issued by Mr. Irwin. 
In a different way, it is quite as funny as 
“The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,” and it 
will humorously appeal to some whom the 
sonnets never could reach, while it is a dis- 
tinct improvement on “Omar Khayyam, 
Junior.” The little book—it contains but 
twenty-three picturesquely-bound pages— 
should have an excellent sale. 





“Poems of Joy” is the title of a little 
brochure written by Alice Kingsbury Cooley. 
It makes no large pretensions, but contains 
some verses of considerable sweetness, of 
which “Lais Redivious” probably is the 
strongest. 





A small book, written by C. W. Lead- 
beater, entitled “An Outline of Theosophy,” 
has recently been published by the Theo- 
sophical Book Concern, Chicago. It con- 
tains a brief statement of the doctrines 
and mysticism of theosophy, and should 
interest any one who may wish to obtain 
some primary ideas of the theories of which 
Blavatsky and Besant were the modern 
apostles. 


“Hawaii,” a beautifully illustrated brochure 
published by the Hawaii Promotion Commit- 
tee, Honolulu, will appeal to that somewhat 
numerous class of readers that some times 
turns a longing gaze in the direction of 
Uncle Sam’s new island territory. In its 
twenty-four pages it gives a very clear idea 
of the rare charms of the land where “balmy 
airs are always blowing, its summer seas 
flashing in the sun.” 
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Canada and the French priesthood enter 
largely into the make-up of Gwendolen Over- 
ton’s recent novel, “Anne Carmel.” The 
theme is the ardent love of a beautiful Cana- 
dienne for an Englishman, and her rescue 
from temptation through the love and wisdom 
of her brother, a young priest. The stary is 
told with considerable skill. It is published 
by the McMillan Co. of New York and 
London. 


To the good but plain folk “Builders of 
the Beautiful,” by H. L. Piner, should appeal 
very strongly. Mr. Piner holds 
that “your visible appearance 
is but an outward actualiza- 
tion of your inner life’; that 
in proportion to the loftiness of the soul is 
the body beautiful. To the average person, 
who can without difficulty call to mind 
acquaintances who have all the virtues in 
superabundance but who could not be reck- 
oned beauties, even on the broadest count, 
Mr. Piner’s theory will, on first glance, 
appear to be born of a superlative desire to 
comfort the beauty-lacking, and throw a rose 
glow of hope over the years before them. 
But perusal of the 303 pages that make up 
his book half convinces one that it is a truth 
that he is expounding. And whether or not 
one agrees with him, one will find the book 
interesting for various reasons. One of these 
is the entertaining style in which he has 
written, and another is his familiarity with 
the lore of the masters—and of some who 
are not masters. Every page is adorned with 
a quotation—a quotation printed in red ink. 
Then there is a hopefulness about the book 
and a purity that will find it readers, espe 
cially among the disciples of what is termed 
the New Thought. I predict for “Builders 
of the Beautiful” a popularity equal to that 
of Ralph Waldo Trine’s “In Tune with the 
Infinite,” which has run into several editions. 
Mr. Piner resides in Austin, Texas. His 
book is published by Funk & Wagnall’s Com- 
pany, New York and London. 

LEAVENWORTH Macnab. 


A Book for 
Plain People 


“Magnolia Leaves” is the title of a little 
book of poems by Mrs. B. C. Rude, published 
by Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo. The 
poems are musical, and many of them have 
a homely grace which is not without its 
appeal to the hearts of the readers. 


Raymond Macdonald Alden is the author 
of “Consolatio,” an ode written in memory 
of the members of the Class of 1903, Stanford 
University, who died during the month of 
their graduation. There is no small amount 
of promise for its author in the production. 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, are the 
publishers. 
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Plays and the Players 




















Sarony, photo, New York 
MINNIE MADDERN FISKBD 


Minnie Maddern Fiske is a 
unique development. When I 


; first saw her she 
one - was a star in her 


teens, playing a 
Ibsen Plays soubrette part in 
a weird play called ‘Fogg’s 
Ferry.” That was not so many 
years ago. The next time I met 
her she had become a comedienne, 
and was making a reputation in 
“Featherbrain.” For a while she 
left the stage, and during her 
retirement she did some remark- 
ably clever writing. When she 
resumed acting, she made herself 
known all over the country by 
her “Becky Sharp,” which she 
followed with the gruesome 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
When these became stale to her, 
she sought new plays with little 
suecess, until she took up “Mary 
of Magdala” and “Hedda Gab- 
ler.” She was bitten by the 
morbid drama, and now she has 
but one comedy in repertoire, a 
clever French sketch of the old 
school. 

Mrs. Fiske, if I may describe 
her so, has always struck me as 
an artist who does not act. The 
vagaries of the artistic tempera- 
ment are numerous and con- 
fusing. The great artists have 
been all essentially different in 
personality, and as much so in 
method, yet in all of them the 
basis of their impressive appeal 
to the audience has been the same 
indefinable sensation we call art. 
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Mrs. Fiske is an artist, but where others 
have won their results by demonstration, she 
has won hers by a unique quality of 
suggestion. 

For my own judgment, Mrs. Fiske is most 
entirely satisfactory in “Becky Sharp.” The 
personality is adaptable to that character in 
a peculiar way; her methods and mannerisms 
fit into it perfectly; and the mentality, which 
is at once a shining merit and a drawback 
because it is so pronounced in everything she 
does, is essentially a quality of Thackeray’s 
great picture of the scheming woman. 

Even in “Fogo’s Ferry” there was some- 
thing of this, in embryo. Mrs. Fiske has 
magnetism, a peculiar kind of magnetism, 
more like electricity. She does not move 
one sympathetically, rather in a_ repelling 
way; she does not touch the emotions by a 
personal appeal to them. She is a kind of 
medium through which one is impressed by 
comedy or tragedy, and she is never capable 
of giving variable facial or other expression 
to any tumult of feeling. Yet she does con- 
vey the impression of all those in an unde- 
finable but irresistibly vivid way. This is 
at its height in the scene in “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” where she kills the man. All 
through that piece she seems to me to be 
foreign to the picture, yet the psychological 
effect is undeniable. 

In “Hedda Gabler” one half of the time 
she is quiescent, practically inexpressive, and 
yet there is a suggestion coming from her 
which absolutely makes the audience feel 
for themselves the emotions she is going 
through. Yet to watch her, she appears to 
be quite unmoved. “Mary of Magdala” at 
no time is in the sympathy of the audience; 
and still there is a psychological value in 
the impersonation. True, it has nothing 
specially to do with Mary Magdalen as we 
think of her. Her kind of Mary Magdalen 
finds no pity, and Mrs. Fiske’s humility after 
the reformation has an uneasy suggestion of 
affectation and hypocrisy. 

There is one scene in “Hedda Gabler” which 
points the argument. When it was played 
at the Grand Opera Tlouse, Miss Bohn pre- 
sented the woman who comes with the story 
of her unhappy married life, in the first act. 
Miss Bohn is not supposed to be an artist; 
she is far below Mrs. Fiske in importance, 
and yet the contrast between the simple 
natural womanhood of Miss Bohn and the 
absence of any kind of womanhood in Mrs. 
Fiske, hard as Hedda Gabler is supposed to 
be, made a contrast positively in favor of 
the unimportant actress. 

In comedy it is much the same with Mrs. 
Fiske. She is never really a comedienne; she 
suggests the comedy as she does the tragedy. 
She is in fact never a real flesh-and-blood 
woman, and the faculty of suggestion seems 
to be at its faintest in emotion. She is 
more than a theatrical figure, nevertheless, 
and with all her mannerisms, her staccato 
talk and her staccato walk, there is some- 
thing of art in her which gives her a high 
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distinction, and would mark her on the stage, 
if one had not known her reputation. 

It is to be regretted that she has been 
bitten by the Ibsen tarantula. It is har 
to cure that bite. I have always believed 
that it needs less art to play Ibsen thar 
anybody else. For my own opinion, , i 
requires a far finer art to play even th 
Princess in “A Royal Family,” the dainty 
delightful first-blown sentiment of the young 
girl, than all the drama of Ibsen. For th: 
horror of Ibsen plays itself; his lines ar 
so meaningful and incisive; the strong situ 
ations are so abnormal and repellent; th: 
“freak” element is so strong, that any 
audience must realize them, without any 
special art or power in the acting. 

And what is left after seeing such plays 
as “Mary of Magdala” or “Hedda Gabler’’‘ 
Only a sense of something intensely disagree 
able, as valuable as the spectacle of a lepei 
on a street corner; only a feeling that one 
has had pictures put into his mind, which 
do him no good, and which he wishes he 
could forget. There are many who _ have 
heaped praise on Mrs. Fiske for both of 
these impersonations. They have seen some 
thing tremendous of an artistic nature about 
them. 

For my own taste and my own opinion. 
Mrs. Fiske’s “Becky Sharp” is a piece of 
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Drawn by Stanley Clisby Arthur 
FRANK BACON AS AMOS HILL 


work of infinitely greater value, and when 
she is written of in dramatic history, as 
unquestionably she will be, the portrait of 
her as an artist, will be that every-day 
human figure; that is, so far as she has 
reached yet. But she is young and I hope 
she will turn her face to the light, for tragedy 
and comedy must alike be illuminated; and 
rely upon that strange, unique, artistic gift 
she possesses above all her sisters. to win 
the attention she is now deriving from the 
abnormal brutality of the dramatists. 
PETER ROBERTSON. 


“The Hills of California,” in which Frank 
Bacon and his company have been entertain- 
ing large audiences through- 

A Typical out the west, is distinctly a 
California Play California production. The 
play was written by Judson 

C. Brusie, an attorney of San Francisco; the 
actors are all Californians; and the scenes 
of the play are laid in San Francisco and 
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Mariposa county, a romantic corner of Cali- 
fornia where the traditions of early days still 
linger and where exciting events still take 
place. The plot has nothing to do with 
physical geography as the title might suggest, 
but is rather the story of a family by the 
name of Hill. The success of this play is 
but another proof that theater-goers like 
rural drama. To them, the country is the 
poets’ and painters’ land, a place of dewy 


dawns and drowsy noons. The toil and 
sorrows of life on a farm are left out of 
the picture and it becomes irresistibly 


attractive. 

The dominant quality of all his work 
may be said to be its simplicity, natural- 
ness and lack of pose, and in this play 
it is strikingly displayed. He recently pur- 
chased a small prune orchard in the Santa 
Clara valley where, in the margins of his 
time, he will follow the plow down the shady 
avenues of trees, and lay by a store against 
the day when he will retire from the stage. 
He chose this particular location because it 
is near the Stanford University, and Lloyd, 
his son, will soon be ready for college. 3essie 
Stuart Bacon, the daughter, is a member of 
the company, and gives great promise of 
attaining her ambition to be a leading woman. 
She plays the part of Poppy in “The Hills 
of California” with grace and understanding. 
Mrs. Bacon’s part in the play is a minor one, 
but she plays no small part in the manage- 
ment of the whole. Many of the best situ- 
ations are due to her suggestion. Like all 
actors, Frank Bacon is looking for the great 
play; meanwhile, he will continue with “The 
Hills of California” for another season. 


A Remarkable Child Musician 


Maurice Dufour Robb, nine years old, who 
is the pupil of Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, recently 
gave a piano recital in Steinway hall, San 
Francisco. Master Robb had appeared before 
the San Francisco public in 1903, and each 
appearance has served to emphasize the phe- 
nomenal power of this child musician. His 
technique is excellent, and his execution 
seems marvelous when the fact that his tiny 
hands will scarcely cover an octave on the 
keys is taken into consideration. He plays 
selections from Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin 
and the other masters with a skill that many 
adults who make some pretensions as pianists 
might envy. Master Robb was born in San 
Francisco, and his great musical gift was 
first indicated when he was hardly more than 
a babe. 


Melbourne MacDowell, whose engagement 
at the Grand Opera House, San Francisco, 
began early in the present month, is recog- 
nized as one of the best exponents of the male 
roles in Sardou’s plays. While here he 
played in “La Tosca” and “Cleopatra.” 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


From the Seat of War 


[The following despatches from the scene of 
action In the Orient were secured in advance 
by SUNSET’s own psychic and telepathic phenom- 
enen, but, although the method of obtaining 
them was a little irregular, the patron of the 
daily papers will note a certain mystic some- 
thing about them that will make him feel that 
he is browsing in his own familiar news-field. 
In fact, they are warranted to be quite the 
regular thing as ‘far as form and manner are 
concerned. ] 


Getofftheearthski, July 11 (morning)—A 
great battle has taken place on the Yalu. 
The Russians were signally defeated, having 
been bayoneted on their own names, which 
the Japanese captured early in the battle. 

July 11 (evening)—The report in the 
morning papers about a great battle on the 
Yalu is absolutely correct except that there 
was no battle on the Yalu. With this slight 
exception, everything is as originally reported. 

July 12 (morning)—The great battle on 
the Yalu, which was fought yesterday, has 
been postponed until tomorrow, when the 
Russians will be defeated as first reported. 

July 12 (evening)—In the terrible fight 
en the Yalu tomorrow the Japanese were 
driven back with tremendous slaughter. The 
Yalu stayed right there. 

July 13 (morning)—It transpires that the 
great battle which was fought on the Yalu 
day before yesterday and tomorrow, has been 
postponed until last week. Port Arthur 
has fell. 

July 13 (evening)—Port Arthur has got 
up again. 

July 14 (morning)—A careful examina- 
tion of the map demonstrates that Port 
Arthur still is there. 


July 14 (evening)—-The Russians are 
fleeing. 


July 15 (morning)—So are the Japs. 
July 1& (evening)—Everybody is fleeing. 
July 16 (morning)—Nobody has flew. 
July 16 (evening)—It has been discovered 
that the Yalu river is printed in black on 
some of the maps, and on others in red. 
This doubtless accounts for the confusion 
of reports concerning the great battle that 
is to take place last Wednesday. The 
slaughter was terrible. —A. J. W. 


The Charm of Life 


Love is the secret spring of life 
From which all blessings flow; 

It is the thought that teaches us 
The joy of life to know. 

It is the gift the angels left 

That by it we might climb 

Near to our Heavenly Father’s heart, 
In blissful realms sublime. 


It lifts the soul up far above 

The sordid thoughts of life, 

And teaches us to live above 

Life’s useless care and strife. 

It fills the heart with sunshine bright 
And brings such sweet content, 

We know it is the greatest gift 

God’s angels ever sent. 


Without it, man is but a brute; 
It is the spark divine 
That lights the human soul that it 
With wondrous light may shine. 
True love endures. immortal is, 
And happiness will bring; 
We even hear God’s voice of love 
In little birds that sing. 
—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
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SUNSET 


A Honolulu Sunset 


Like golden sphere the sun hangs low 

In yonder western sky of blue, 

While lingering clouds more radiant grow 

In borrowed robes of varied hue. 

The wind sighs gently through the trees, 

And birds fly briskly to and fro; 

The insect myriads throng the breeze 

Beneath umbrageous boughs bent low. 

Swift rippling ocean waves do still 

The sunbeams catch, and scatter forth 

In shimmering ray on vale and hill, 

Til all doth glow from south to north. 

The surf on distant coral reef, 

Sends high its milk-white foam and spray; 

And pent up forces find relief 

In grand unceasing choral lay. 

As mother kisses babe good night, 

The reddened disk at length doth meet 

Horizon line, then steals from sight, 

Reflecting naught but blessings sweet. 

Then gushing glory mounts the west, 

Where clouds in matchless beauty hang 

Like portieres to that place of rest 

Of which the ancient Prophets sang, 

All, southward, northward, circling ’round, 

And upward arching to the east, 

Each cloud its gayest robe has found— 

To mind and eye a glorious feast. 

From faintest salmon-tint to gold, 

All clouds are frescoed by the sun; 

Some all their glory would unfold, 

While others ostentation shun. 

The hills of Waianae, in touch 

With Heaven’s splendor too, do creep 

Within the scene, like some side couch 

That farmers near their ingle keep. 

Exposed against the burnished west 

Their leaden crests indent the sky, 

Their southward slope, sea-waves invest— 

Pearl Lochs beneath their shadows lie. 

Now, darker shades pervade the sky, 

The only constant thing is change; 

This gilded glory soon must die— 

Give place to darkness—Oh, how strange! 

Now from the lowering east do peer 

A million eyes in eager chase, 

Beholding Sol’s sublime career, 

Creating scenes of beauteous grace. 

Could poet’s pen or painter’s brush 

Depict the splendor of the scene— 

Could camera fix this glowing blush 

Of Heaven’s afterglow serene— 

Ten million wondering eyes and minds 

Would feast with gladness on the theme, 

Sad darkened hearts, where no ray finds, 

Would catch of Heaven a brighter gleam. 
—Alexander Young. 





A Bilious Muse 


I read a little, lilting lay, 
A soulful thing of rhythmic thrills, 
And “Oh, ’tis sweet!” I then did say; 


But judge my grief, my dire dismay, 
To find the last line read this way: 
“Use Twistemallup pills.” 
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Tis not a dream that the waters gleam 
More bright on the other side; 

*Tis not the light that makes more white 
The ships that ride the tide. 


We stretch and reach, and the gain doth teach 
The vision of Paradise; 

But only when day hath turned to gray 
Will the Star in the East arise. 


We hear the beat of unnumbered feet 
In the ocean’s mighty roar, 

And we know in the wake of the waters’ break 
The Spirits walk the shore. 


The waters ring with the songs they sing, 
And even the skies bend low; 

But far away in another day 
The music doth perfect grow. 


The soft light breaks in a thousand flakes 
Adown from the sunny skies, 

But the iris hue is a deeper blue 
Wherever the mountains rise. 


Mountains and sky—they will both come nigh 
When longer the shadows grow— 
But again there will rise to the farther skies 

More hills, and a deeper glow. 


The sun in the west sinks not to his rest 
Beyond the purple hill; 

The song that awoke when daylight broke 
Will never again be still. 


The ship storm-tossed that the bar has crossed 
Will dream ne’er again in the bay; 

The heart that awoke under passion’s stroke 
Awoke to another day. 


When Love with his dower of matchless power 
Hath held us close to his breast, ; 
With the first glad thrill we have felt the will 

That will never again know rest. 


For life at its best is a glad unrest 
That will ever go seeking far, 

Till it finds the Light that has conquered Night 
Beyond the sunset bar. 


Then count the gain by the exquisite pain 
Would you follow where Love doth call; 
And stretch and reach, for this life doth teach 
Love is the King of all. 
—Francisca Sunol Angus. 


Revised Maxims 


A bird on a hat is worth several flocks 
in the bush. 
ee F 
Virtue is its own reward; but it never is 
accused of erring on the side of overdoing 
its reward business. 
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Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
but sometimes you may notice that it carries 
a black eye and a bloody nose after it rises. 


fiz * 
Whatever is, is right; but some of it seems 
to need more or less explaining. 
= F # 


Know but be prepared for the 


worst. 


thyself ; 


ee # 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread; 
and in consequence frequently get the best 
seats at the show. 

ee Fe 

All the world’s a stage; but it took the 
theology of recent years to provide it with 
an asbestos curtain. 

—A. J. W. 


The Cat and the Brilliantine 
if at all, 





The story is good mainly, because 
it is absolutely true. 

It was while the cat show was in progress 
in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. There a well- 
dressed woman was discovered holding one 
of the felines in her lap and rubbing some 
sort of liquid on its glossy coat of fur. 

“What are you putting on the cat?” she 
was asked. 

“You'd never 

“Probably not. 


cuess.” 


What is it?” 


“You won’t give me away?” 
ain,” 
“Well, it’s brilliantine. My husband uses 


it on his moustache to make it glossy, and 
it occurred to me that if it would make a 
man’s moustache glossy, it would help a 
eat’s fur, too; so I am trying it.” 

As has been said, the story is true, and if it 
does not prove that there is such a thing 
as catophob—But what would you suppose 
that it proves? 
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Golden Wild Poppies 


STATE FLOWER OF CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful golden wild poppies 
That nod in the soft balmy air, 

Well were you chosen the emblem 
Of land of all lands most fair. 


Who planted you, golden poppies? 

Were you here when the world was new? 
Were you painted by the morning? 

Do you mirror the sunset’s hue? 


Are you cups of gold o’erflowing 

With jewels of raindrops and dew? 
Why are you so constant-hearted 

To the State that has chosen you? 


With gold you carpet the meadows 

Like the gold-paved Land of the Blest— 
Wild poppies, the flower emblem 

Of the State of the “Golden West.” 
Hibbard. 


—(rrace 


Two Gardens 
IN THE 
Mother 


EAST 


“Is it spring, Nature?” the daffo- 
dils cried, 
“We'd like to get up. 
“Hush, darlings, lie down in 
garden bed, 


If you rose now 


if you please.” 
your snug 
*twould be but to freeze!” 


IN CALIFORNIA 


“We're awake, Mother Nature,” the daffodils 
cried, 
As they lifted themselves from their nap; 
“May we dress and come out?” “Yes,” said 
Nature, “make haste, 
Spring calls you to sit in her lap!” 
—RHdith King Latham. 
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CHINESE WINDOW DESIGN 
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Drawn by Florence Clayton 


























HOME OFFICE OF THE 


MAYWOOD COLONY, CORNING 
(SACRAMENTO VALLEY), CALIFORNIA 


W. N. WOODSON, Proprietor 
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advantages. 
DAIRYING LANDS A SPECIALTY 


WILLIAMS & YOUNG CO, Inc, 


suai - gee s = r * _ " : sia : : all 
ORANGE LANDS FOR SALE, "™1xs_s rome comur | 
® (INCORPORATED) 
We have a selected list of most desirable properties, embracing alfalfa, dairying and orange lands —advantages 
of which we would like to place before homeseekers and investors. : 
We are agents for an ideal 400-acre tract of superior, strictly foot-hill orange land, lying a mile and a half from 
center of town, and immediately adjoining the property shown in the accompanying illustration. 


is foot-hill slope, and the tract will be sold in subdivisions to suit. We claim for this tract unsurpassed 
PORTERVILLE’S reputation for early oranges is well known. 


Every acre 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Porterville, Tulare Co., California 











Power Transmissions 











SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
BOXES 
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PULLEYS 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 














MEESE and GOTTFRIED COPIPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


---- A 








; 4p 
Irrigated Land 


We are now selling the great wheat 
farm of the late Senator Boggs at Princeton 
on the banks of the beautiful, clear Sacra- 
mento river in Colusa County. 10,000 acres 
in 40-acre hometracts with canaltoland; water 
tight free. Abundant water, $1 an acre annually. 
Average price of land, $50 an acre; one fourth 
cash, balance terms. Rich, deep river sedi- 
ment soil. Oranges, alfalfa, fruits, berrics, 
vines, sugar beets, corn, vegetabies. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog. 





Catalog 
Before 


You 
Buy 
Land 
in 


California 
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HOMESEEKER 


Send us your address and we will send 
you catalogs of the best land bargains 
obtainable in California. Good land at 
owner's lowest price. For 20 years we have 
been actually engaged in astrictly commission 
real estate business and handle only the “best 
property for the least money.’ Some splen- 
did opportunities now. Stock ranches, alfalfa 
farms, orchards, vineyards, orange lands, 
gardens, poultry farms, inciuding the San 
Martin Rancho, Santa Clara Valley 
Homes made for you while your salary 
goes on. Property experted. 


C.M.WOOSTER CO. 
oy eee oe 
“rket st., san °° 



























































I, LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 


















“THE CROWNING GLORY” 
IS BEST TREATED WITH 


HALL’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to 
gray hair, always. Makes 
the hair grow rich and heavy. 


If your ‘ruggist cannot supply ae bu, send Ma to 


ey R. P, HA ALL & CO., Nashu: 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 
A RECORD OF 29 YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


Morphine and Liquor Habits 




















THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 


Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine Location. Large grounds. Easily 
reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. go0,000 cases cured. 
No restraint. Rates Reasonable. Cure guaranteed. 

HOME aes it is not convenient to take treatment 
at the Sanatorium, write us for our HOME 
TREATME NT. REMEDY that has cured thousands who could 
not come and who failed elsewhere. Each individual case comes under 
the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians. 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information. 


The DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. C. 9, Lebanon, Ohio 
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‘LE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY : 
$ : 
: : 
i 303 California St., San Francisco, California : 
: : 
+ REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK } 
¢ TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (Se!) : 
E AGENCY FOR ITS : 
$ PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND : 
t THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY : 
- % 
4 % 
¢ 19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
* Sstenestesedesentesenteenteresteesbetesiotedietesoh teeotetested eoteteteoited 
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; SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 


22% 
“t 
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MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 


Ee he he he be oe fe ote oe hehe fete ye Pee 5 


ferhertererferferferferfesferterfeolesfererteote cle sferleferte rlesfesfesferteatestesterted? 








Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, ~ M. J. GARDNER, Manager 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Re ea ae ce ae a ce he ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
REMEMBER 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engines 


CAN BE OPERATED ON 


(ias, Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Crude Oil 


Marine, Standard, Pumping, Hoists, Air Compressors and 
Electric Lighting Plants 


Send for full particulars to 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE & C0. 


They are made all sizes from 2 to 150 H. P. 310 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 


> 
the sfoode ode nde nte ofeoleofeoteotestente + 


: and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 
27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











L. R. LARZELERE & CO. 
Shipping and Commission Merchants 


POTATOES, ONIONS, BEANS, GARLIC, MILLSTUFF, BAGS 
218-220 DAVIS STREET Telephone, Main 840 San Francisco, California 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 


STALLS 38, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
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California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
) 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B. C. 


he she she nha he he oe oe nike he oho the ofa he Be obec ale oe oe oe he ake ole nhs ofc oe fe nhc ole fe ake oe of 


SPECIALTIES a aa A. 1. CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES USED ) waTKIN’s CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 


‘| DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 
0 179 First STREET SAN FrRANCiSsco, CAL. 
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Ti] yy Then why not purchase a 10-acre 
tract of Orange, Fruit, Garden or 
Alfalfa land in Belle View Colony? 
Come and make a selection ; if you cannot come will select best unsold lot for you, and if on ar- 
rival you are not satisfied, will e xchange with you or refund your money. Prices from $60 to $85 
per acre; terms cash. Rich soil, beautiful location, close to the r apidly growing town of Corning. 
Orchards planted and cared for at reasonable rates for absent owners. 


A. B. AITKEN, PIONEER REAL ESTATE DEALER, Corning, Tehama County, California 














CURERS OF “SOUR CHOICE HAMS” PHONE BLUE 226 
Residence: - 979 DOLORES STREET 








LEON BLUM DANIEL ROTH 


Roth, Blum & Go, BENNETT’S 
PROVISION Concert Band 


PACKERS GEO. W. BENNETT, Leader 
Office, 201-203 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








Office: 126 KEARNY ST., San Francisco 
HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR HOGS PHONE BuSH 478 
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f THE SIERRA RAILWAY 


CALAVERAS BIG TREES 


containing more and larger trees than any other three 





Consisting of two groves ‘*Calaveras’’ and ‘*South Park,”’ 
groves combined. The Mammoth Grove Hotel at the edge of the grove has been thoroughly 
renovated and will be personally conducted this season by Mr. Job Whiteside. 


Fare From San Francisco, $15.00 Round Trip 





‘6 ** ~=6 Stockton, $11.20 ss 4 
S. H. SMITH , ' 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Sierra Railway Address, Jamestown, California J 
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THE YOUNG & SWAIN Ear TRICYCLE 


BAKING COMPANY 











Mee manufacture Trigd. 
Trt she Chatrs. davali 


Operate a machine bread bakery Rallies Chairs and HH: 





in a manner insuring cleanliness in hie aay 
pioduction and excellence of bread Site 5 RRR y 
Guaee SCHIC PHCANS OF & 
MNg at ound and bave t 
Aber machines sith « 
tadifferent success, send f 


213 SUTTER STREET 
2229-2239 GEARY STREET 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


nur catatyghe und see 2 
vee can do for you, 














2018 MARKET ST. f°." 











nN GG. 1s & Oo, 
FRENCH RANGES and BROILERS 


Everything for Kitchen and Bakery Send for Catalogue Correspondence Solicited 
Our Ranges used by entire Southern Pacific System 
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£ RIVETERS 
_| PNEUMATIG (aa DRILLS 
wl TOOLS CHIPPING 
OF HAMMERS 
ALL KINDS WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


COMPLETE 


AIR HOISTS PLANTS 
— PAINTING FOR THE 
™ MACHINES TRANSMISSION 
AIR OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSORS | —_ 
No. 5 DRILL 
STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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“MONARCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
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J RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


South San Francisco California 





Sole Patent 
Owners of the 
Tunnel car 


Which works on 





the roller 


4 Principle 




















Erickson & Petterson 


This car is 
considered by 
Experts to be 

Superior to 

All Others 


Erickson & Petterson completed the Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 
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The Great Southwest leads 


TEXAS 









Send For 
CORNUCOPIA 


“‘Horn of Plenty’’ 








all the rest; it is the place 


now the time to invest. 

















IMMIGRATION 
INVESTMENTS 
INDUSTRIES 


J 
COME TO THE COAST COUNTRY ae E A L E STAT E 
Millions of Men Settling the Southwest 


LANDS FOR SALE. LOANS TO MAKE 




















AN be easiest reached through 
Raymond, over Southern Pacific 
trains by Wawona Route. 

Inspiration and Glacier Points, the 
most prominent scenic features of the 
valley, are reached by wagon road, only 
by Wawona Route. 

The Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 
mid-way between Raymond and Yosem- 
ite, is reached only by Wawona Route. 

The Grizzly Giant, the largest tree 
in the world; The Wawona and Cali- 
fornia, two trees through which stages 
drive, and The Fallen Monarch, are in 
Mariposa Grove, reached over oiled 
roads by Wawona Route. 


A. S. MANN, Agent 


613 Market Street, San Francisco 














Handsome Monthly Journal 
Three Months’ Trial 


Ten Cents, Sample 













FULL OF TEXAS FACTS 


Millions of Money Desired for Development 


GREAT COUNTRY GRAND CHANCES GLORIOUS CLIMATE 


If you wish to invest in high rate mortgages buy city and country prop- 
erty, fruit, truck, timber, rice, oil or other lands in this wonderful region 


ADDRESS 


grocer Lee ©. ROBERTSON 


602 Binz Building, Houston, Texas 


Industrial 
Promoter 








a TONY 4 
A magaziner: 

devoted to travel =’ 

fiction and kindred %: 

subjects=beautifully ®: 

illustrated. Published Giga 

every monthandsold SS 

to lovers of 920d, literature —— for 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy-on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25°! 


dravel Publishing Co. St Lexis 


"ow ts Travel increasing its Orculation £0002 Manth? 
«Buy @ Cop, de. * 
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A “COLD BID” 
FOR HELP 


HE PACIFIC MONTHLY is growing fast—things are humming 
y .) along in such a dazzlingly gratifying way as to create broad, satis- 
fied smiles. But instead of making us satisfied, it has made us 
restless to grow faster. So we have buckled on our armor to 

accomplish nothing less than this : 

To reach the point before 1905 where we shall have more than double the 
bona fide circulation of any other magazine published in this entire West. 

That’s why we make this ‘‘cold bid’’ for your help. 

We don’t expect something for nothing. 

We want earnest, honest men, woven, boys, girls, everywhere—east, west, 
north and south—to take subscriptions for The Pacific Monthly, and we’ll pay 
them well for their work. 

Our basis of remuneration is such that the occasional workers who turn in a 
few subscriptions will receive the small money, the $3 a day or so, and 
the good hard workers, who study the proposition and determine to 
succeed, will get the big money. One of our agents last month 
made $60 in five days. Do yov want to do the same? 

If you do, write us today for our proposition, You will 
be more than pleased with it. We want a wide-awake rep- 




















resentative in every city, town and hamlet in California, rs 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Colorado—and every- Rg Ss 
where else. Fill out the blank below today, and mail Pe 
it tous. Tomorrow may be too late. $3 to $12 S s 
a day may be taken right out otf your hands aS Pd 
if you delay. s 
: : aaa 
aS 
& 
eee oO 
The Pacific Monthly i, 
- x 
Po xe 
2 ee Po 
PORTLAND, OREGON ae ¢ 
an ae gk oe 
FOP Ee ok foe 
ee + 2 
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Us filled with live interest and all the charms of the out- 
dvors. It forms the only complete American library 
a of the open air. The value and comprehensiveness 


0 Ten Large Superb Volumes 


% 
% 4000 pages, 10% x 7% in. 
> 300 plates in full colors 
450 half-tone photographs 
% 1500 other illustrations and 


% A general introduction by 
A) John Burroughs 


Mrs. Helen R. 
Wells, Akron, 
Ohio, says: 
“T can hardly 
say enough iu 
praire of The Nature 
Library. The whole fam- 


© Miss Letta Bernice Burns, Super- 
oy visor Nature Study, State Nor- 
° mal School, Jamaica, N. Y., 
% says: 
v 














“T esteem it a pleasure to 
say a word of appreciation con- 


ily, from the graudmother cerning The Nature Library. 
to the youngest child, are i) The subject matter is well 
delighted withthem. My 2 cho-en, the presentation 
boys hang over them like Y clear and concise, the illus- 
butterflies and anticipate trations excellent and 
the greatest pleasure in a 9 abundant. These books 
their use. The elder one, who is < meet a real demand 
sixteen, will soon have studies in and will be of great 
which they will be most helpful, o, service to teachers 


and the ten-year old will get much 
from them. He says: ‘Oh, I feel 
as if we’re just rich to have these 
books.’ While the father, who is 
quite an enthusiast on mush:ooms, 
is particularly interested in that book.” 


and students of 


4, Nature Study.” 


You will want to know more about 
this great work. We have prepared 
an elaborate booklet that gives 
some idea of the beauty and 
authoritative character of the books. 
It shows how this library, most valu- 
able for reference, is above all 
readable and interesting. It con- 
tains striking specimens of the 
wonderful three rage fee 
the full page 


raphy and some o 
Doubleday, lack and white plates. This book 
Page & Co. is too costly to be mailed indis- 
criminately, but the return of 
Gentlemen: the coupon opposite, with your 


You may send 
me, at your own ex- 
pense, particulars of 
The Nature Library, and 
also your new descriptive 
book containing colored 
plates, text pages, etc. 


name will bring one to you 
promptly, with details of a particu- 

larly attractive offer we make for 
a limited time. 


Better do it now! 


esi Sed nRe RMR beaded estas ite DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. ched 
aa ee NEW YORK CITY 


of the set is well evidenced by the titles of these 
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In Passion’s Dragnet 


A BOOK WITH A NEW THRILL 





The New York American Says: 
‘«Her characters are flesh and blood, men and women, saints and sinners. It is use 
less to say that the story is interesting—it is more so—it is absorbing. Action is the 
keynote and love is the theme.’” 


IN PASSION’S DRAGNET isa novel by Hattie Horner Louthan. It is 


beautifully printed, and bound in handsome red cloth with a striking cover design. In size 


it is a library 12mo., and its price is $1.25. 








As a special offer to Sunset readers I will send a 
copy postpaid for $1.00 


Richard G. Badger 


Publisher, The Gorham Press 194 Boylston Street, Boston 
































THE CHICAGO 


The Typewriter That Stands For Fair Play 





LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : =: : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 











No one thinks that any typewriter is worth 
$100—yet that is the “standard” price. Every 
one knows that highest grade machines can be 
sold at a fair profit for much less. 

$35 iS THE PRICE OF THE CHICAGO 

THE BEST MACHINE AT ANY PRICE 

yet a number of people by a kind of ‘‘trustful 
momentum” keep on paying $100—they are ‘not 
quite sure.’’ We havesome surety facts that will 
make your pocket book laugh—better send for 
them to-day. 


Chicago Writing Machine Company 


185 WENDELL STREET CHICAGO 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE YOSEMITE. 
THE WONDER VALLEY OF THE WORLD 














™ 


Go in the early summer, when wild flowers are abundant, 
rivers are full and the Falls at their best. Travel by way 
of Raymond, Wawona, and the Big Trees. You can learn 
all details by applying at Information Bureau, 613 


Market street, San Francisco, or to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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A Pencil Book 








All lead pencils have their 
uses—else they wouldn't 
have been made. The 
thing is to get them to the 
right users. That’s why 
Dixon’s Index was made. 
That’s why you better 
write for it. You can’t 
think of a lead pencil ques- 
tion it does not answer. 





“IT’S ALWAYS MAY IN HAWAII” 


Average Temperature for the Year 1903 was 73.07° 
These beautiful Tropical Islands are cooled 
by constant trade winds. A wonderful va- 
riety of impressive scenery. Summer seas 
for bathing the year ’round. Unexcelled 
Modern Accommodations. Before fixing an 
itinerary for your outing 


HEAR OF HAWAII! 


Full Information From All Railroads, or Address 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing the Territory of Hawaii Chamber of 
Commerce Merchants Association 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

Send for beautiful souvenir book, full of interesting 
photographs and information. 












Address, Dept. AH 









Jersey City, N. J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


For a Postal 





Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @© BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 














M. M. S. Poultry Fencing Pacitic 


Steel & 
Wire Co. 


OFFICE: 
San Francisco 


Has more good qualities than all others com- 
bined—cabled selvage and a cable every foot 
in height of fence. Requires fewer posts and M.S 
No Top or Bottom Rail. U.S. 
Pleasing—Serviceable—Practical 
Economical—Satisfactory. 


Saves 50 per cent in cost of completed fence. 
We also manufacture a full line of 


HOG, SHEEP AND FIELD FENCING. 





WORKS: 
Our Steel Web Picket Fence, for door yard, 
Lawns, Parks, Cemeteries, Etc., has no equal Oakland, 
for beauty, service and economy. . 
California 


Catalogue Free. 
Pat, July 21, 1896. {Trade Mark.] Pat. July 6, 1897, 


e 
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= LOMPOC! = 
SURROUNDINGS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHAT ARE THEY ? 
THE MOST EXTENSIVE OIL FIELDS IN THE STATE! 


Two years’ development shows territory to be twenty-five miles long. Three completed wells yielding 1000 
barrels per day. Much territory undeveloped. No wells abandoned. Oil sand found to be 800 feet thick. 
AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY POSSIBILITIES 

are equal to any in the state. The home of the English mustard. Received the premium on apples and pears at 


the Columbian Exposition. No Codlin Moth. Poultry business pays, one man clearing $370 on five acres devoted 
to poultry. Plenty of grazing land for dairying which is carried on at good profit. Room for many home seekers. 


For further particulars, address 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, come” S*ciutoma 








Is a rapidly growing manu- 


facturt , of 21,561 in- 4 
STOCKTON siiscsocsce San Joaquin Valley 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 














PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn 
3; 


F. MADDE N, Vice-President, Newcastle 
. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Aubu 
j. 'H. WILLS, posers. Auburn 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and Advertising, 


Newcastle 


Ww. j. Mc CANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Gravel 
and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


es 4 4 es 
Grain, Dairying and Fruit 
Placer County has many favored sections for the 
cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this 
season were from Placer. Also 355 per cent. of 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from 
Placer. On the main line of the Sournern Paciric. 
For information address Secretary. 


J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California 














FOR 


COMFORT 
PLEASURE 
HEALTH 


AND A 


HOME 


COME TO 


Southern California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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“THERE 1S BUT ONE \ 


2») 


Ue We. Ge - ee - v4. 2X 
THE INCOMPARABLE 
The most charming homeland on earth. 
The rarest combination of climate and scenery on the globe 
An all-the-year-round springtime. 


rite CM.Gidney, Sec'y Chamber of Commerce, for pamphlet. 
SSS —>. 
KS aan 

















Santa Maria Valley { | Sm Bartara Business College 


So many desire the privileges of summer 
The Gem of Northera Santa Barbara Co. school, in this delightful climate, that we shall 
not close for the summer vacation. 








Commercial, Shorthand and Type- 


A broad valley extending a distance writing, Special Subjects, and Selected 




















7 d h h Courses. 
of 30 mules from the ocean to the Good positions waiting for those who are 
interior, with rich soils and temperate prepared. Betterenter now. No time like the 

. S34 on present. Write to-day for catalogue and circu- 
climatic conditions. lars. 
Unexcelled Bean, Sugar beet and E. B. HOOVER, Principat, 
Grain lands in valley, extensive Special inducements ] SANTA —— 
Dairying in hills. The home of To Teachers ; 
the Apricot. 4 


Entire valley can be irrigated by the 


Santa Maria river. Large fields BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 


already under local pump irrigation 











: E. W. HAYWARD Cc. C. HUNT 
by the Union Sugar Beet Co. Memaer City Board oF EnucaTion Notary Puatic 
T: . Director CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
High grades petroleum oils recently 
Monaanedd HUNT & HAYWARD 
Oto ano Reviaste REAL ESTATE 
ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
For further information inquire of Ranches and city residences for sale Furnished 
and unfurnished houses for rent. Lands subdivi- 
L. E. BLOCHMAN, Secretary ded. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
or T. R. FINLEY, President secured. Correspondence Solicited. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, California 


SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA 








REFERENCES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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The Hoit Manufacturing Company 


DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE and WAGON MATERIAL HOLT BROS. COMBINED HAR- 
IRON, STEEL and COAL VESTER es 

a : 5 . : HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 
LINK BELTING and WROUGHT ORIGINAL STOCKTON WHEELS 


CHAIN SARVEN PATENT and PLAIN 
LEATHER BELTING WOOD HUB 
HARDWOOD LUMBER PORES a) ae 
HARVESTER and HEADER DRAP- 
BLACKSMITH’S SUPPLIES one 
JACKSON FEEDER CHAIN STOCKTON IMPROVED SCRAPERS 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


|] 
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IT IS THE BEST. 
WHAT ? 
Why, The Stockton Reversible Gang Plow. 


THE STRONGEST, LIGHTEST DRAFT AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL PLOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


yy 
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* 


WRITE US and get the Lowest Price on REVERSIBLE 
MOULDS, CASTINGS and EXTRAS for GANG PLOWS. 


RAR ARE ERAN RNR RANA NNER NA Re Raha Naha haha Naka! -keRehataketeke 


~ 
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Houser & Haines Manufacturing Company 


COR. SCOTT AVENUE AND AURORA STREET 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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| Spend Your Vacation for S202 * 


AT 


San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs 


A. M. SMITH, Proprietor ———_———"— 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 








The Most Ideal Resort for Pleasure and Health on the Pacific Coast 


UY round-trip ticket from San Francisco to croquet grounds. Dance pavilion for guests. Fine 
San Luis Hot Sulphur Springs, San Luis sea beach one mile from Hot Sulphur Springs. 
Obispo, California, and return, including stage Cottages and furniture are all new. Gas through- 

to and from Springs and one week’s board, for out buildings and grounds. Our table is well sup- 
$20.00 to $22.00, according to location of rooms, plied with the best the market affords. 

or board and accommodations $9.00 to $12.00 per Ee en ee ee ay 
week, Speciai low railroad rates from Los Angeles. ut pg vo Luis Obispo p= cant. >. ss rag ecw 

Scenic surroundings. Free bathing, boating and Sunday. Our Sulphur water cures Rheumatism, Kidney and 


fishing on grounds. Fine shady walks. Tennis and other troubles. This is not a hospital or sanitarium. 


aX? 
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Richest Spot in America 


Government Experts Make Selection in 
California’s Great Sacramento Valley 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, after a careful investigation 
extending over a period of several months, during which time every part 
of the state possessing advantages for such an institution was carefully 

examined, has selected at Chico in the Sacramento Valley a site for a great 
government Plant Introduction Garden and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
tuereby officially declaring that this Valley is the best piace in Auicrica for the 
successful culture of a wide variety of plants. 
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A PUMPKIN CROP IN A YOUNG SACRAMENTO VALLEY ORCHARD 


Why Not Buy Land and Build a Home Here? 


Land is cheap, it will grow anything. There is no frozen winter. 
The growing season is continuous. Come early and avoid the rush. 
For full particulars address 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
W. A. Beard, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California 





Witt S. Green, Colusa SEE AG SOW Scan RoR MSR SRPUCE Colette Saft ELC .. President 
C. F. Dituman, Sacramento ............ 5 once Seen ae ee ra es oes SORENESS 
Morris Brooke, Sacramento .................Vice-President for Sacramento County 
J. H. Witcts, Auburn ............................Vice-President for Placer County 
OMRON, 9; WOOGIBRG oo <coiccs ce ncces suena: .....Wice-President for Yolo County 
Frep M. Buck, Vacaville ............... .......WVice-President for Solano County 
BA, SPIOGS; PABIVGWENE 665 os oss case ...........Wice-President for Yuba County 
H. P. Stasrer, Yuba City .........................Vice-President for Sutter County 
Oe DS ae Cec) | ....WVice-President for Butte County 
fee Gh oN Oe 0 re ........Wice-President for Colusa County 
Ps tks ASABMEED, NVEMOWS: 55.0.5. 6 cis siciccecn wees ........Wice-President for Glenn County 
cunts WUE MOON NINEN cS 5 oa saliva ara ace ......Wice-President for Tehama County 
te) BO ee Ss | . Vice-President for El Dorado County 
G. A. Scuroter, Shasta ...... Sag stn ceys > eainiwe ae WECE-E nesiaent. for Shasta (County 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREAT Z@; 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fa 


ve 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° sns'tisxarts” 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season, 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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OROVILL pe oaer 
the Foothills 

THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 

GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


This is the heart of the early citrus belt and possesses many 
attractions for those who seek homes where all the fruits and flowers 
of the Golden State can be produced. The Orange, Lemon, 
Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly, Water in plenty, also 
Alfalfa and Deciduous fruits. 

Cities and towns are growing. Oroville, the county seat, and 
Chico, our largest city, are progressing rapidly. In Oroville, ‘¢ The 
Gem of the Foothills,’” new business blocks and new homes are 
building fast. In Chico, ‘*‘ The City of Roses,’’ similar condi- 
tions prevail. Smaller towns are growing in proportion. Popu- 
lation is increasing, New activities are attracting new people. 
The growth is healthy because it is founded on industrial activity, 
and it has only begun. 

Butte County has land to sell. It is good and it is cheap. 

Butte County is the Land of Promise. 

Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 
regarding their respective localities are as follows: 


OROVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
BIGGS BOARD OF TRADE, 

Butte County, California 


A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed free for the asking. 














TYPICAL VIEWS IN OROVILLE 
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TO COUNTY! 





WRITE THE ‘ 


~ SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


172 J STREET, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


for pamphlets about this and other products that reach 
their highest state of verfection in the Sacramento Valley 


i 























HIRAM C. SMITH L. L. LONG 
President Sec’y and Treas. 


4 
CASA LOMA 


A MODEL 
Apartment House 


Pacific 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


901 PINE ST. 


San Francisco, California 


Tired people leaving home for rest and 
change have four peculiar needs. They 
need privacy, quiet, comfort and sanitary 
safety. An earnest effort is being made to 
realize all these in a new (now building) 
apartment hotel. Out of doors is a quiet, 
select neighborhood, a noble view of bay 
and city, hill-top air and south-slope sun- 
shine. Indoors are forty detached, isolated 
apartments of 4 and 5 rooms, planned for 
the most perfect privacy, comfort and lux- 
ury. This hotel is for quiet people and for 
rest-seekers. Its rare specialties are pri- 
vacy, sanitary fore-thought and a kindly 
unobtrusive concern for the welfare of its 
guests. Ready November 1, 1903. Address 
B. I’. Ricker, Manager Casa Loma, 901 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


REDWOOD LUMBER 
SHINGLES, ETC. 


Dry Lumber and Shingles in Straight and 
Mixed Carloads a Specialty 


Mills at Scotia, Humboldt Co., Cal. 


sapacrry. J 300,000 FEET LUMBER : 
CAPACITY: { 700,000 SHINGI Ss \ DAILY 


Main Office 
Room 308, RIALTO BUILDING 


San Francisco, California 




















E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 

& 
Mendocino Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California Street, San Francisco 
Mitts at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 66 Cargoes Sawn to Order 








INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ate eer Gane PORTLAND, OREGON 
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“Good Health in Every Cup.” 


FIGPRUNE 
CEREAL 


Invigorating, not Stimulating 





This statement applies fully to 
Figprune Cereal,w hich consists of 
54% fruit and 46% grain. Coffee 
and Tea are stimulating, the seem- 
ing good effects of which are only 
temporary. 

The Black Figs, Prunes and Grain 
from which Figprune is made, 
render it a table beverage of rare 
food value. In Figprune Cereal, 
California has produced a logical 
meal-time drink. Boiledfrom 5 to 
10 minutes extracts the food value 
fully, and the rich flavor from the 
fruitand grain. Where coffee, tea, 
chocolate or cocoa are discarded 
and Figprune adopted, the bene- 
ficial result of the change is soon 
apparent. 


GROCERS SELL IT. 


We will send free, for your 
grocer’s name, a sample and booklet 
of California’s Wonderland 


Figprune Cereal Co. 


278 Market Street 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 

















CABLE ADDRESS: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

The Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino Co., California 














CuAs. D. PIERCE, Pres, W. FRANK PIERCR, Vice-Pres 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California’s finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
inthe world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter record~- 








%. Lbs. Ozs. Av. 

Juliana De Kol - - - 22 8.9 
Wynetta Princess - - ; 18 7.3 
De Natsey Baker - - Dy 17 7.1 
Eva Blanco - - - . 2 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d - 2 15) 11.5 

88 14.6 17.11 oz. 
De Natsey Baker 3 22 ae 
Manor Ye Kol Belle 2d 3 20 6. 
De Ke. cf Valley Mead 3 19 9.9 
Celeste Arcturus - - 3 18 J0. 
Aralia De Kol 3 21 6.5 

102 \% 20.6 oz. 
Juliana De Il - 2 22 9: 
Fidessa - - - 4 25 0.6 
Mattie Clay s.aggic, 2d 5 23 15.4 
Minnewawa Louise 5 24 9. 
Romeo Aaggie Acme 7 260 «112 

123 24.9 OZ. 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you witha 
young sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 


Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California. Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton. Tel. Suburban 281. Visitors Welcome. 
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E.H.ROLLINS & SONS 


335 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


BONDS 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 














EASTERN OFFICES 





19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
238 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
1735 CHAMPA STREET, DENVER 














LOOK 


for the 
man [3 





when you buy a 
dentifrice — you'll 
thank us for the hint 


Sozodont 


“Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 

















C. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V.-P. and Gen’l Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 


























THE LEXINGTON 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Opposite New Main Street Postoffice Site 

Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 


THE AMES HOTEL CO. 
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| Here's 

A the 
Idea: 

instead of 


é littering your 
§ desk with let- 


Ziiter files and 


letter-books— 


you keep the 

entire corre- 
spondence in 

a heavy manila 
folder, placing 
copies of your replies 
with the letters which 
they answer—all in 


order. 


You file the folder vertically (on edge) in a 
cabinet drawer, where it’s kept upright by a 
compressor. 


You obtain this result: Your whole corre- 
spondence with one concern, or upon one subject, 
is always together; you can lay your hand on 
it instantly. 

Catalogue 298 D describes the ‘‘Y and E” 

Vertical System in detail. Shall we send 
tt to you? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
635-9 Mission St. San Francisco, California 


RSS ON AVR oy By: 











Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the news- 
paper, magazine and trade press of the United 
States and Canada on any particular subject ? 


Send us your order describing what you want us 
io clip, enclose $3.O0O, and we will send you 
our service for one month, mailing you daily or 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


We read and clip about 25,OOO publications 


each month. 


MANUFACTURERS can learn where there is 
a market for their goods, and how best to reach it. 


BUSINESS MEN can obtain reliable tips which 


lead to business brought in on the follow-up plan. 


ANYONE can gather all that is printed about 
matters of immediate interest, the latest and best 
thought from many sources. 


UNITED STATES 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Write us today 
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WEST COAST WIRE & [RON WORKS 


FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


WIRE 


CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 


West Coast Wire and Iron Works 


17 AND 19 FREMONT ST 


San Francisco, California 


o 
> 
a 
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GOODS 
FENCES 
NETTING 
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EDISONSS:2RECORDS 


No one is satisfied with one hearing of music they like. 
The PHONOGRAPH plays the tunes till you know them, words and music. 


It sings as sweetly as the singer. 





Its programme is always your own selection. It, alone, renders 


the various instruments of band or orchestra with their thrilling beauties of contrast and harmony. 
The fleeting pleasures of the concert are the permanent joys of the PHONOGRAPH. 
Without a PHONOGRAPH none but trained musicians can hear the music they like, played as 


they like it, as often as they like. 


NONE GENUINE 
wiTHouT 
THIS 







TRADE MARK 


PETER BACIGALUPI 
OQ Edison, EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY 


(86-788 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANGISCO. LONDON. 

















California Electrical Works 











Pacific Coast Agents: 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 








Retail Department 
Construction Department 


Repairing and Manufacturing 
Special Electrical Apparatus 


Dynamos Motors 
Arc and Incandescent Lamps 
Fan Motors Lacy Controllers 








WIRING SUPPLIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A Complete Stock carried 
in San Francisco 














Office and Factory: 


347 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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<1 Send for Catalogue 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 





MURRAY BROTHER 3S’ 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENOINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS 


TELEPHONE MAIN 6226 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 





JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 





Stock Ranches and Delightiul Orchard Homes 
IN A WINTERLESS LAND 
Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





LLAALA OID 





Ino. J. Cone 
A. W. Fiero 


Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


RIPPLE AAPA PDI OOP SDF 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
Headquarters for Mining Men. 


! The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in 
H San Francisco. 








Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 


Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
San Francisco, - - California 








The only Fire Proof Hotelin San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 
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BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


A Positive Relief for 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and 
Sunburn 


and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


CERHARD MENNEN CO, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
















Something M ENN EN = Something 


sited VIOLET TALCUM Exquisite 











Druggists throughout the United States have 
been supplied with a large number of packages of 
California Sweet Pea Seeds for free distribution. 

Ask for a package—they are free. You do 
not have to buy anything—will grow easily any- 
where. _ They are sent to druggists | y RIEGER 
the California Perfumer, the maker of the fam. 
ous perfume, 


PALO ALTO PINK 


THE PERFUME THAT LASTS 


The object of the distribution is to spread 
throughout the country lasting remembrances of 
the California Flower Farms where RIEGER’'S 
CALIFORNIA PERFUMES are made. 

If your druggist has not been supplied with 


the seeds send us his name and address and we 


will supply you. 


PAUL RIEGER & CO. 


161 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


IEGER 


THE CALIFORNIA 


SERFUMEE 
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were shipped out of this County in 1902, exclusive of butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. 
abundantly supplied with water for irrigation. 


numerous churches. For further information address 





DAM AT HEAD OF PEOPLE’S DITCH IN KINGS RIVER, KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


is situated in the richest portion of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and very nearly in the center 
j j of the state. This County is noted for the 


diversity of its products, and excels in RAISINS 
DRIED FRUITS, LIVESTOCK and DAIRY INTERESTS. Fifty-two varieties of products in carload lots 


The land is level and 


IMPROVED LANDS ARE HELD AT FROM 875 TO $300 PER ACRE 
UNIMPROVED LANDS CAN BE HAD AT FROM $25 TO $100 PER ACRE 


Hanford, the County seat, contains a population of about 4000, and is an up-to-date town with many good 
buildings, water and gas works, and an electric lighting system; has excellent educational institutions and 


Ww. R. mcouIDDY... KINGS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 














“OPPORTUNITIES ” FOR 
INVESTORS “Wo 
HOME-SEEKERS 


AGRICULTURE 


SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR FREE BOOK OF INFORMATION 


SAN BENITO COUNTY IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 
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CLIMAX ) 
spRAY Pumps | MATTHEWS LAUNCHES 


Save ten times their cost, by quickly killing 
insects, bugs and worms on trees and plants. 
Also have special nozzle for washing windows 
and wagons, spreading whitewash, cold water 
paints and liquid disinfectants. They are 


Sent on Approval 


You try the Climax; you are the sole judge. 
Buy it only when you know by test it does 
the work. Write to-day for illustrated cat- 
alogue explaining fully why you need a 
Climax Spray Pump, and giving prices. 


Dayton Supply Company 
Successor to Nixon Nozzle and Machine Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 























w . - . 
j About April 15th several of these beautiful 
launches will be placed on exhibition in San 
PrP NOBLE Francisco. Nothing of the kind has been shown 
Successor to on this Coast, and any one interested in this 


branch of sport will do well to eall and see them. 


s s s 
Matthews Launches are made in sizes ranging 
p acl C 0 Ing | 0, from 17 feet to 65 feet in length. We are now 


prepared to book orders for Spring delivery. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS Prices range from $400 for a small open launeh 
to $25,000 for a large cruising launch, complete 
Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, in every detail. Send for catalog. 


Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS 


5tg Mission Street San Francisco : 163-167 First St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery Works 


MANUFACTURERS 


FIRE BRICK ACID PIPES DRAIN TILE 
FIRE TILE ACID BRICK ACID JARS 

















Vitrified Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 


CULVERT PIPE, WELL LINING 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


HOLLOW TILE FIRE PROOFING 
SEMI-DRY PRESSED BRICK GREASE TRAPS, KITCHEN SINKS 
TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY PIPE LAUNDRY TUBS, LEAD POTS 
BRICK AND TILE MANTELS INSULATORS 
FLUE LININGS FIRE BRICK DUST 
URNS AND VASES MODELLING CLAY 


FLOWER POTS FIRE CLAY 





REFRACTORY FIRE BRICK AND TILES OF LARGE SIZES AND 
ALL SHAPES A SPECIALTY 


FACTORY CITY YARD OFFICE 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 18TH AND DIVISION STS. ROOM 45, FIFTH FLOOR 
SAN MATEO COUNTY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MILLS BUILDING 








a 
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A WONDERFUL Shot Gun, embodying the greatest stride in Shot Gun progress, viz: 
The “Browning” Automatic Solid Breech Hammerless Repeating Shot Gun 











No. 1. Regular Gun, 12 gauge, ‘Take Down,” 28 in. Cockerill Steel Barrels, English Walnut Stock, Matted 
Receiver, Rubber Butt, 5Shot. Weight 734lbs., price , $35.0 














. 2. Trap Gun. 12 gauge, “Take Down,” 28 in. Cockerill Steel Barrels, Selected English Walnut Stock, Check. 


p 
ered & Srip and Fore End, Matted Receiver, Rubber Butt, 5shot. W AUER SEIN MBO 5 5 6's saa sus canomceeessesss< ere 
All the stocks have a drop of 2% inches at the heel and 134 inches at the cone, and can be furnished in two lengths, 


14 and 14% inches. We hope to begin to make deliveries in about 30 days. The demand already exceeds the supply. 


Orders will be booked for shipment in turn received. ‘‘ First come, first served.” Place your order now. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, Distributors 


SAN FRANCISCO SACRAMENTO 
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ecamier 
««~ Cream 


For thee COMPLEXION 
WILL CURE PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 
8end for free Sample and Circular FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
131 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: No. 1 Wall St., New York San Francisco Branch: 34 Sansome St. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS PAID IN . + . + §$ 7,894,400 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AUTHORIZED . . $10,000,000 


BRANCHES: London, SanFrancisco, Washington, D.C., City of Mexico, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Singapore. Agencies throughout China, Japan, India 


and all parts of Europe. 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Ioans 
made on liberalterms on approved securities. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ 
and Commercial letters of credit granted, available in any part of the world. Interest bearing certificates of 
deposit issued for fixed periods. Interest allowed to banks on current daily balances. Special rates given to 
banks keeping accounts with us and drawing direct on our branches and agents thruughout the world. 


Correspondence invited. 














- 


For fifty years 
(Orth ears 
ee. 




















Telephone John 3896 
O. W. NORDWELL 
Draper and Tailor 
397 BUSH STREET, cor. Kearny, Second Floor San Francisco, California 


GOLCONDAHOT SPRINGS AND HOTEL 


Located at Goleonda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprietor, and get full particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions. 
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ADVERTISE| 


= = 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 


WRITE FOR RATES TO 


CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, BACK NUMBERS 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our S U N S ET M A G A > I N E 


stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings Copies of SUNSET MAGAZINE for the 
in Domestic and Imported papers. years 1898 and 1899, any month; for Feb- 

If your local dealer does not carry the ruary, March, A ril, May, July and 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. August, 1900, are desired at office of pub- 
L. Tozer & Son lication and will be paid for at liberal rates. 


762-764 Mission Street ADDRESS 


San Francisco, California S U NS ET M A G A Z I N E 


4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 



















The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 
FLASHLIGHTS and NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


Electric, Railway and Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 








68-72 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
F. E. SCHLAGETER, President LARS HANSEN, Vice-President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
P. O. BOX 383 OGDEN, UTAH 364 TWENTY-FOURTH ST. 











U. S. Examiner and Adjuster of Instruments for the District of California 
Telephone, Black 1901 : 


ey Je Cc. SALA 


Established in 
MANUFACTURER OF 


New York........... 1834 ‘ — F 
San Francisco... 1855 Surveying, Engineering, Mining and Nautical Implements 
. de — Material for Office Work 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Sanetied 429 Montgomery Street 
ON APPLICATION Instruments Examined, Repaired 
and Carefully Adjusted SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ood 
¥ 





SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction Co. waren works systems. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
OGDEN CITY, - . . UTAH 
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LEADS IN HER 
VARIED RESOURCES 


We have cheap lands 
for any of these pur- 
poses. Water in 
abundance and home 
markets. For infor- 
mation, address Sec- 
retary or any member 


of the Board. 


We Grow the best Apple, Peach, Pear, Prune, Olive, Orange, Lemon, Fig, 
Grape, Corn, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, Hops and 
Vegetables. We Mine Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Coal, Lead, Asbestos, 
Mica and Graphite. We Quarry Granite, Sandstone and Limestone. 
Shasta County Board of Immigration 


W. A. SCHROTER, Shasta President D. N. Honn, Redding Secretary 
(C. C, BIpwELL, Cassell, California 
Vice Presidents < C. F. Srory, Anderson, California 
Wo. FRANCK, French Gulch, California 


BURNEY FALLS 
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THE PRODUCTS of Yolo 
County comprise wheat, corn, 
alfalfa, all the fruits and vege- 
tables of a subtropical climate, plums, 
ars, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, 
figs, megranates, dates, grapes (table, 
wine and raisin), olives, almonds, English 
walnuts and berries of all kinds. 





























TOPOGRAPHY — Probably four-fifths of its area is level, but the western portion 
breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is Capay 
Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 






IRRIGATION — The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and 
when completed will easily cover an area of. over 100,000 acres of the richest land 


in the State. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS — As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. 
The average winter temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 
degrees; the average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often 
entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees 
above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes ata 
time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 





















WOODLAND — The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, 
owns its own water works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two 
daily and three weekly newspapers. 






For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond with 






THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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OLO COUNTY 


HEART OF THE 
\SACRAMEN TO 
VALLEY 
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Tehama County 


Northern California 


Pleasant and profitable homes, good 
neighbors and a matchless climate. 


Where all fruits known to a Temper- 
ate Zone grow and mature in greatest 
abundance. 


Is in the front rank as a wool pro- 
ducing and stock raising county. 


Water for power and irrigation plen- 
tiful and can be controlled at nominal 
cost. 


The home seeker or man of business 
can learn further particulars concern- 
ing this county by addressing 


Secretary of Chamber of Commerce re ae 
Red Bluff, California BO POUND MELONS AND § POOND. BUNCHES OF GRAPES AlaMAYW OD 
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Cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh of Head and Stomach, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all blood diseases taken under a guarantee to be cured in a 
specified time, or all expenses including railroad fares both ways refunded 








a uh 
au) ai Mia ay iad . 





Send a See a in stamps for FRANK J. HELLEN, Manager 

bottle o TOMACH and o 
CATARRH SALTS : : TUSCAN MINERAL SPRINGS 
For reduced round-trip shies CORPORATION 

address any Southern Pacific 

Railway Agent : : : : : Tuscan Springs, - - - California 
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Boulder Creek 


The Natural Gateway to 


THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE REDWOOD PARK 


(Only Eight Miles Distant) 




















Situated in Santa Cruz County at terminus of Boulder Creek 
branch, Coast Division, Southern Pacific Railroad, and only 
eighty miles distant from San Francisco. Located in upper 
portion of San Lorenzo Valley at the junction of Boulder 
and Bear creeks with the San Lorenzo River. 


The most beautiful portion of Central California. 
No irrigation required. Crop failures never known. 
Soil specially adapted to grapes and deciduous fruits. 


Unexcelled facilities for investment for the small farmer, capi- 
talist, or the seeker for the ideal country home. 


Delightful climate, the purest of cool mountain water and unex- 
celled transportation facilities. 


Forty minutes by train to the seashore. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 
Boulder Creek Improvement Society 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


ISAIAH HARTMAN, President W. S. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM a : 
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One of the Main Irrigation Canals 
IRRIGATED LAND, WATER RIGHT INCLUDED, $35.00 to $60.00 AN ACRE 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating 
ditches in this district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 
acres lies on either side of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. 
Modesto is the county seat, a flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhab- 
itants. Every acre of the Whitmore Tract is tillable; deed to the land includes a perpetual 
water right. 

TITLE—The title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes 
directly from the United States Government. 

PRODUCTS—Sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the 
Golden State of California. 

ORANGES—Many homes have their orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in com- 
mercial quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four 
weeks earlier than in Southern California. 

OLIVES—Ap” ots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes 
do wel a great cattle and stock country. 

CLIMATE— ne average temperature for June, July and August at 7 a. mM. is 62 degrees, 
at 2p M. 90 degrees, and at 9 p. M. 70 degrees. 





Send tor illustrated matter which will be mailed free and for further detail infor- 
mation correspond with 


C. N. WHITMORE, CERES, CALIFORNIA 
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ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas.Colpuhoun, President J.G. Hopkins, 2d Vice-President E. Schumann. Superintendent 
Alex. Veitch, ist Vice-President. AT. Thomson, Se¢y and Treas.2> General Offi Clifton Arizonz 





REDUCTION WORKS CLIFTON 


: © ARIZO LONGFELLOW MINE. FIRST COPPER MINE IN 
CHASE CREEK LOOKING DOWN FROM METCALF MINE ARIZONA ARIZONA LOOKING DOWN CHASE CREEK 





HE ARIZONA & NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the 
Southern Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and 

a with the El Paso & Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. 
r] It runs a daily passenger service between the points named and 

Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the 
Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo 
Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude 
3,400 feet; population 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by 
mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. The centre of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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THE LAND OF THE REDWOOD 


HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY 





Stands at the head in Lumbering and Dairying; in the front rank 
in Stockraising and Woolgrowing. Exports in 1902, $6,250,000. 
Assessed Valuation, 1902, $25,000,000. Nodebt. Most equa- 
ble climate in California; neither hot nor cold. No Irrigation; 
abundant and well-distributed rainfall insures bountiful harvests. 
Natural resources unsurpassed. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Magnificent landlocked harbor insures cheap water transportation. 





For more explicit information, address 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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| SELBY SMELTING Se LEAD co| 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J smevrers OF GOLD, SILVER, LEAD AND COPPER ORES 
| REFINERS OF con AND SILVER 







MANUFACTURERS OF LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD SHOT)" 
\ AND OTHER LEAD GOODS AND COPPER ay xf) 


| ‘ ALSO 










i} STANDARD MACHINE-LOADED SHOT-GUN CARTRIDGES/ 
OFFICE 416 hpi d cam ST. SE. CAL. 
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Fresno County, California 


THE PLACE WHERE FARMING PAYS 


Study Our County from a Business Standpoint 


It Will Unfold a Tale 
of Paying Investments 





This County isthe Greatest Raisin Producing Dis- 
trict in the World, and no industry today is in a more 
flourishing condition. 


Note the Official Quotations given by the California 
Raisin Growers’ Association of Fresno, California, 
Published October 17, 1903: 


PRICES GUARANTEED AGAINST DECLINE 


NE RE oo ow orn cn soe ssc dkanes wuraseavan $3.00 
SE NNN Gs aS ies ais has bebe SHV ius bN4u Kae sue oneue 2.50 
UN MEM hoc aos coi ig wos bs cine ss: 0108 6 ahve 2.00 
INE POINT NIRV OTH 6 ooo in 6a sso sce ese knecenesice 1.35 
Aan MOT, DRG OIG so io 5 2 oc hs'siv eves stnerninn ence 1.25 

PER LB. 
4-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels.................. 6c. 
3-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels.................. 5X%e. 
2-Crown Standard Loose Muscatels... .............. 5\c. 
Seedless Standard Loose Muscatels ................. 4X%c. 
Seedless Standard Loose Muscatels Floated......... 4c. 


Seediless Standard Sultanas.......................05- 4%c. 
Thompson Seedless, Standard......................0 5c. 


The following quotations on seeded are for a limited 
quantity only: 


SEEDED 


ENG cass be cdenestese si ecdhieesssea¥ee Bc. 
reer 656c. 
i RS cu cerkasevewsuctanaiehseee sae We. 
OT Oe, 8 See reas 6%c. 
PERU EMMIS ip ss cick anc opine niobate nevi ug oaune Tc. 
OST ee Oe | ee es ery teers THe. 


The above prices mean to the farmer a profit of 
7 $75.00 to $100.00 to the acre per annum. 
Figures Tell the Story 
Write for descriptive booklet, and any other information desired, to 








The value of farm products per year is $251.60 
for every man, woman and child in Fresno 
County; of the State of California, $88.70; of 
Massachusetts, $18.65; of all New England, $30.35; 
of Pennsylvania, $32.95; of Maryland, $36.95; of 
Ohio, $61.75; of Illinois, $71.70. 
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Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Get a Home that Will Support You 
nie < bee caer tek ) rR ) SD Sy N Oo 


In the heart of the fertile San Joaquin Valley and the center of the finest irrigated district on earth, 
Fresno is ¢he place foran ideal home. I offer splendid colony lands, with an abundance of water for 
irrigation, in the famous 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA TRACT. $40 PER ACRE 


Always a market for your products. Alfalfa, dairying, stock raising and fruit growing highly profitable. 
Easy terms. Write for pamphlet and full particulars. 


N 
CHAS. F. O’BRIEN, *“san Francisco, California 
FRESNO OFFICE: 1943 Fresno Street, H. H. DINGLEY, Agent 

















mF ROGERS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


109-111 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE MODEL STATIONARY PUMPING ENGINES 


The simplest, strongest, most reliable gasolene engines in the 
market. Burns gasolene, kerosene, crude oil or distillates 
equally well. Unequalled for irrigating or any stationary work. 
We furnish complete pumping outfits that do reliable work all 
the time . . . . . . . . . . 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED BUFFALO MARINE MOTORS 


Not equalled for speed, durability, economy, convenience and 
appearance. Lightest marine gasulene engines built. We fur- 
nish and equip speed launches and all classes of power boats. 

















‘‘In the Heart of the Sierras.” Eagle Lake, elevation 11,000 feet. 50 miles east of Visalia 


VISALIA _ _ TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Visalia, located half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and in the great San Joaquin Valley, 
is a prosperous city of over 3500 people. Visalia is located 333 feet above sea level. The absence of humidity in 
the atmosphere during the summer season, prevents heat from becoming oppressive, and the nights are always 
cool. No excessive heat in summer, nor excessive cold in winter. Educational, religious and social conditions 
are equal to the best in the state; cheap electric power, light, water and transportation; on two main line trans- 
continental railroads. The vicinity of Visalia offers the best soilin the state, available for all products, includ- 
ing citrus and deciduous fruits, stock and dairying, alfalfa and grain. 

Visalia is the gateway to Kings and Kern River Canyons and the wild mountain scenery in the vicinity 
of Mt. Whitney, which is unexcelled even by the great Yosemite; direct United States Government road to 
Giant Forest, the largest forest of big trees inthe world. For full information address 


THE BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ROUTE OF THE 


vwERLAN 
O LIMITED 2 

















The route of the magnificent electric-lighted daily Overland Limited from San Francisco to 
Chicago is along the old pioneer trail, via the most direct route between the points named, 
and over the only double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. Three fast 
transcontinental trains daily via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, with connections for all points 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and the Eastern States. 
Schedules, maps and full information on application to any agent Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, Gen’l Agt. Pac. Coast. W.D. CAMPBELL, Gen’l Agt., A. G. BARKER, Gen’l Agt., 
617 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 247 So. Spring St., LOS ANGELES. 153 Third St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


NW-48 
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GEO. A. LOWE CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


JOBBERS of METAL, CONTRACTORS, BLACKSMITH 
AND WHEELWRIGHT SUPPLIES. 


oe 











President, JOSEPH F. SMITH Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














HERE are but few as fruitful spots as the irrigated valleys of Utah. 

No state produces superior seeds, grains and vegetables. We handle 

these products as well as the output of the numerous creameries and 
canning factories. Write us if interested. 








BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN, Ocpen, Utan 
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| Tonopah Gold-Fields 








Mining Company 








334 BYRNE BUILDING 





Its Properties 


Consist of over thirty claims mostly located in 
the famous Tonopah Fields. 


Its Progress 


Has been so decisive that it is able to pay to its 
treasury stockholders a dividend of one per cent 
per month on the par value of their stock. 


Its Development 


Is being rapidly pushed without affecting its 
dividends to stockholders. 


Its Guarantee 


Assures stockholders of a continuation of pres- 
ent dividends for a period of not less than five 
years, without taking into consideration the 
results of development work now under way. 


Information 


Will be cheerfully furnished and all inquiries 
answered regarding the Company’s properties, 
aims, operations and investments by addressing 


EDMUND BURKE, President 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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NEVADA, THE SILVER STATE 











[O.LONKEY, PRESIDENT : TRUSTEES 
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RENO BANKING 





THE BAM BANK OF NEVADA. Paid up Capital, $600,000 


DIRECTORS: Daniel Meyer, G. F. Turrettin, A. G. Fletcher, P. L. Flanigan, Moritz Scheeline, 
H. Fleishhacker and Henry Anderson. 


WASHOE COUNTY BANK. Paid up Capital, $500,000 


DIRECTORS: Geo. W. Mapes, M. E. Ward, F. M. Rowland, C. T. Bender, Geo. H. Taylor. 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK. Paid up Capital, $250,000 


DIRECTORS: T. F. Dunaway, L. Dolley, W. J. Westerfield, C. E. Mack, Fred Grob, R. Kirman, 
John Wagner, H. M. Gorham and William Levy. 








a 








RAILROAD MEN ATTENTION! 


EAST RENO, NEVADA 


Is the location of the Southern Pacific Company’s new Round House and Shops 








1 5 Oo O Employees will be at work in the new Round House 
and Shops within the next twelve months. 


The Robison Town Tract 24joins the great shops, the largest on the 


Southern Pacific System and a population 
of 6,000 or over will be in East Reno within twelve months. Electric car line is now being 
built between Reno and East Reno. 


Home Lots, $100; Business Lots, $500 Over two hundred 


lots were sold within 
the first sixty days, many have been re-sold at double the purchase price. Prices are 
advancing rapidly. Maps and list of prices will be furnished on application. 
Get in while prices are low and make money. Easy terms. Address 


G. A. ROBISON 


Sunderiand Buitding RENO, NEVADA 
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4 CONTRA COSTA COUNTY COURTHOUSE, MARTINEZ. CALIFORNIA 


W 


> 


EAGCELS iN 
Seventy Miles of Deep Water Front for Factory Sites 





Diversity of Products Reasonable Priced Lands 
Equable Temperature Rich Soil 

Very Low Freight Rates Close to Market 

Very Low Passenger Rates No Irrigation Needed 

Best Transportation Facilities Easy to Obtain Employment 


All inquiries answered with pleasure. We merely ask 
you to verify the within statements by investigation 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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7 FACTORY SITES 
HOME SITES 


Benicia is directly connected by rail, sail and 
steam with all points north, south, east and west. 


The climate is equable, healthful and unsurpassed. 
The fresh water supply is good and abundant- 


} BENICIA BOARD OF TRAD 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 

A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 


San Francisco. 





The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 
A handsomely illustrated booklet, 


waters, will be mailed by addressing 





with analysis of 








L. BR. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 
Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


— A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Send for Booklet R. U. HALTON, Proprietor 
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ADDRESS 
ee HOTEL VENDOME, 


VOSEPH T. sity anee nan ‘ 
# : SAN JOSE, CALt 
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f California,The State ) 
| San Jose, The City 


Santa Clara Valley, The Place 
FOR YOV. 























San Jose, the ‘‘ Garden City”’ of California, is unsurpassed as a place of 
residence and business. Her schools, churches, beautiful parks, palatial homes, 
and substantial business section present especial attractions to every visitor. 
San Jose is just beginning to feel the effect of the ‘‘ New Era” in California’s 
development. All her realestate, both in city and suburbs will double in value 
in the next twelve months. The opportunities for investment here are abso- 
lutely the best to be found. Comr To SAN JosE. 





San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


I. B. McMAHILL, Secretary 


SAN JOSE, = CALIFORNIA 


Bee our book—‘‘Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley — Resources, Productions, Climate’’ 
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SEEK A HOME IN 
Santa Cruz 
County 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 








Ideal climate. Beautiful scenery. 
Fertile Soil. Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 

City of Santa Cruz 8000 popula- 
tion, possesses all modern utilities. 
Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 














For further information 
write or call upon any 


Southern Pacific Agent 
or 
Cc. W. HAMMER 


Secretary 


of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 


a cage ag COL LN IS NT RR om 
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Murphy, Grant & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 
Laces Cottons Notions 
Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 
Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 
White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 
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bees COUNTRY + °° i 
= We have opportunities NOW ) 


for speculative investment Fl 
in large or.small sums. FH 







“TI7 PACIFIC AVE. 
. SANTA CRUZ / 
SA CALIFORNIA 














130 Acre Tract in 
Suburbs, on Elec- 
tric Car Line; fine 
tract for subdi- 
vision; fine beach. 


$130.00 per acre For References : 








REAL ESTATE 


FORGEUS & JOHNSTON 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


80,000-Acre Grant in Santa Fe, New Mexico 
City Bank and County Bank, Santa Cruz, California 


170 Acres on Big 
Basin Park Road; 
several large 
streams of water. 


$5,000.00 














by us. 
their paper at our place. 


LOOK 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE is printed. 
All of the best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— get 
All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


It is furnished 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


CORNER SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Don’t Miss Seeing the BIG TREES 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six 
miles north of Santa Cruz. ‘These giants of the forest 
are reached by one of the most picturesque driveways in 
California. This highway penetrates to the very heart of 
the mountains, delighting the eye at every turn with some 
exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense 
giving number of people, will be met with carriages at 
depot upon arrival of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow 
gauge wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have car- 
riages meet them at Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa 
Cruz in time to take the famous Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern 
Pacific Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San 
Francisco, or at Del Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


HOPKINS & BEESE 
PROPRIETORS CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P.O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 





EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scrispner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 

CHARLES L. DononvE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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TABLE anp WINE GRAPES 


GALT, CALIFORNIA 











Mission Grapevine in the John McFarland Vineyard, 3% miles west of Galt, Sacramento County, 
California, which Vineyard yielded more than 30 tons to the acre; planted in 1854; is 50 years old. 


We have 7000 acres of the best wine and table grape landin California. Norocks. No brush, 
but all in order ready to plant, now being subdivided. 1500 acres already planted on this tract. 
We invite inspection, as they speak for themselves. 

We shipped last season to Eastern markets as fine Tokay Grapes as were ever grown in California. 

Price, $50.00 per acre, in tracts to suit, from five acres up, and you have your choice of location. 

For further particulars address, 


Miles, Whitaker & Ray Colony 


GALT, CALIFORNIA 
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W. H.MINER CoO. 


Railway Supplies 


669-671l"THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 


HENNESSEY 
FRICTION 


DRAFT 
RIGGING 





GRAVITY 
SIDE 
BEARING 


LA FLARE PATENT INSULATION 
PERFECTION DOOR BOLT KEEPER 

















San Framcisca 








POPULAT:AON 
SAN FRANCISCO, 450,000 STATE, 1,485,053 


Bank clearings during twelve months ending December, 1902, were $1,342,927,204.34, an 


increase of $164,757,668 over the previous year, 
RELIABLE INFORMATION regarding city or country property in California can be obtained 
by corresponding with any of the below-mentioned firms. 


— 





William A. Magee Thomas Magee, Jr. Frederic E. Magee T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR. 


Thomas Magee & Sons BOARDMAN BROS. & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS CITY, SUBURBAN AND 


5 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Publishers San Francisco Real Estate Circular 





San Francisco real estate only Established 1866 138 MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
C. T. Spaper Sam’L CENTER CHARLES ASHTON FRANK H. GARDINER 
CENTER & SPADER ASHTON & GARDINER 
REAL ESTATE AND REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE AGENTS 


INSURANCE AGENTS 
Rents Collected; Loans Negotiated. 
Full Charge Taken of Property. 
Il Montgomery St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. All MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SPECIAL CARE OF HANDLING 
ESTATES. ESTABLISHED 1656 








Illustrated Apply to the 
HOME - SEEKERS’ GUIDE CALIFORNIA COLONIZATION 
TO 


CALIFORNIA BUREAU 


Malied free for 4c. postage Chronicle Building San Francisco 








PHONE FRONT 29 mio gg lgge eres McEWEN BROS. 
RAYMOND, ARMSTRONG & C0, | POINT RICHMOND LOTS 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS San Francisco Real Estate 
MILLS BUILDING 118 MONTGOMERY ST. 
ROOM 2, 7TH FLOOR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








J. H. SPECK, PRESIDENT 


GUY T. WAYMAN SPECK & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, FINANCIAL AND 
santaeatiatabiaba INSURANCE AGENTS 
BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE PROPERTIES Houses Rented. Loans. Rents Collected. Full Charge 


Taken of Property for Absentee Owners. 
129 MONTGOMERY ST. ‘ 
OPP. OCCIDENTAL HOTEL SAN FRANCISCO 667 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PURCHASERS’ 


GUIDE 


and 


BUSI NESS CARDS 
LONG ESTABLISHED 


FIRMS 








THE 


Giant Powder Co. 


CONSOLIDATED 


202-204 Hayward Building 


San Francisco, Cat. 


D. N. & E. WALTER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CARPETS 


Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloths 
Upholstery Goods and Paper Hangings 


529-6531 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 


The Finest Grades of Butter, Cuegsz 
and Ecos. 


Specialties: 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE BUSH 850 


E. J. ENSIGN @ CO. 


LUBRICATING OILS, 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, ETC. 


Manufacturers of Lubricating Compounds and Greases 
Perfection Boiler Compound 


32 Sacramento St. San Francisco 





Del Monte Milling Go. 


General Offices, Front ‘and Clay Sts. 
Mills, + Second and Brannan Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, Etc. 


Peacock Brand Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour 
Rolled Oats and Rolled Wheat in Compressed 
Packages are Our Specialties 


CaPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


Pure Oak Bark Tanned Leather and Belting 


Main Office Tannery and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





Wo. LEACH, Pres. J. M. Rosinson, Vice-Pres. 
SipNEY HAMILTON, Sec’y 


Heystone BoilerWorks 
MARINE AND STATIONARY BOILERS 


Iron Tanks and Plate Iron Work 
Repair work promptly attended to 


Main and Folsom Streets San Francisco 


- ae Bros. Co. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK 
MAKERS 


y 533 MARKET STREET 





Opposite Sansome St. San Francisco, Cat. 














Magnesia Asbestos Supply Co. 


(inconrPonaten) 


Magnesia, Ambler Asbestos Air Cell, Asbestos 
Moulded, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Goods of every description 
157-163 Spear Street San Francisco 
SOLE AGENTS 


Keasbey & Mattison Co’s (™** °"*’) Magnesia Covering 


GENUINE 





C. E. DENNETT 


Manufacturer of 


Rawhide Artificial Limbs 


With Indestructible, Adjustable Slip Socket 
Warranted not to Chafe the Stump 


454 First Street Cer. of Broadway 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
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BULLOCK & JONES CO. 


Tailors, Furnishers 
Shirt Makers 


100-108 Sutter St. San Francisco 


TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 20) 


NATHAN - DOHRMANN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1660 INCORPORATED 1600 


Pottery, Glassware, Art Goods, Household Goods 
Lamps, Cutlery, Plated Ware, Hotel Supplies 


122-132 SUTTER ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Globe Sheet Metal Works 


Tin, Galvanized and 
Sheet Iron Work 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipe and Tanks, Heating and 
Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 


146 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WHITTIER-COBURN CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISH, BRUSHES, ETC. 
LUBRICATING OILS AND COMPOUNDS 


Plate and Window Glass 
Plain and Beveled Mirrors 


16-22 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Boesch Lamp Company 
585 Mission Street 


WE REPAIR 


And Make to Order Carriage Lamps, House Lamps, Street 
Lamps, in fact Lamps of every description. Jardinieres con- 
verted into Artistie Lamps, Re-finishing and Plating properly 
executed. SKILL and EXPERIENCE with our Facilities 
enable us to do first-class work reasonable 


Special Automobile Lamps and Acetylene Generators 





Alexander-Yost Co. 


Hardware, Machinery, 
Tools and Shop Supplies 


401 Market St., Cor. Fremont 





We. SCHROEDER, PRESIDENT 


California Art Glass Works 


Embossing, Staining, Beveling, Etc. 
Church Memorial Windows a Specialty 
Office 120 Second St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Gold Medal California Midwinter International Exposition 1894 
Grand Silver Medal World's Exposition, Paris, 1900 
Highest Awards Wherever Exhibited 


B. GRAVB COMPANY 


421 and 423 Pacific Street, S. F. 


Builders of strictly First-Class Carriages, 
Buggies and Wagons of all kinds. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Mailed Free 





STANDARD OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


OPTICIANS 


Direct Importers of Optical Goods 
Scientific and Mathematical Instruments 


217 Kearny St. San Francisco 
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Situated on the Eastern Shore of the Bay of San Francisco 


A CITY OF HOMES 


Fifteen-minute Service daily across the beautiful 
Bay of San Francisco 


POPULATION 20,000 


No finer graded streets and sidewalks in the world. The best sewered city in the United States. The 
surrounding country abounds with beautiful drives through the most luxurious fruit orchards in California. 
School Houses, Churches, Carnegie Library, City Hall and Social Clubs, such as Boating, Fishing, 
Tennis, Golf and Polo are of the highest standard. 

If searching for an ideal all-the-year-round climate amidst social and educational conditions, 
communicate with 


ALAMEDA BOARD OF TRADE, Alameda, California 


T. F. BAIRD, Secretary 
A beautifully illustrated booklet will be mailed to you for the asking 
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Summer Excursions 


Via the Micnican Centra, ‘‘The Niagara 
Falls Route,’’ to the Thousand Islands, Adiron- 
dacks, White Mountains, Catskills, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, the New England 
Coast, etc., the Michigan Central’s Vacation 
Tours for 1904 will be found a great help in 
planning the Summer holiday. Illustrated, with 
full information regarding routes and rates, 
Ready in May. Address, with three red stamps, 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Cuicaco. 





















1 
j THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
Texas and Pacific Railway 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
THROUGH STANDARD anpd TOURIST SLEEPERS 


ST. LOUIS 4No CHICAGO 


THROUGH 


FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt. 625 Market St. Gen’! Agt. 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. ano T. A. 
Dattas, Texas 
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Non-binding. dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 
Va Birch finished Mahogany. 











Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


645-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 









GUAYMAS 


on the 


Sunset 
Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 


send ten cents to 







J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 







Guaymas. - Mexico 
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The Yearly 
Subscription Rate 
to ““Camera Craft’’ 


has been reduced to 




















“Hotel Pe er Cor. Seventh Street and 
Burlington Avenue 

Handsomest hotel structure in Los Angeles. Now 
ready for guests. Every modern improvement; 
everything new and up-to-date. Neither dust, noise 
nor fog. High, dry and healthy; only eight min- 
utes from theatres and business center. Elevators 
from basement to roof garden, where the finest view 
imaginable is obtained. Unexcelled cuisine. Same 
corps of help and management asat the famous Tahoe 
Tavern. Ratesreasonable. For particulars address 








BARR REALTY CO., Proprietors 








Brooke Patent NO-Air Tire, $4.50 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 
no pump. Very resilient. You slip it on and 
ride everywhere without care. By express. 
M. E. Brooke & Co., Tire Manufacturers 
Bike-Auto-Vehicle Tires. 1453 BLake ST., DENVER, COLO. 








CAMERA CRAFT 
PUBLISHING Co. 


114 Geary Street 


#San Francisco, California 














SIERRA LUMBER C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
and DRYING TRAYS = SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 


Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 


Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
Tehama Co. . 
— ee 
utte Co. 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. GRIDLEY) 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO : Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 
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THIS COUNTY IS THE 


Home of the famous Salinas Burbank 


Best Land and the Cheapest Potatoes : 
Low Tax Rate Greatest Shipper of Apples in the 


Excellent Schools or 
Rail and Water Transportation Largest Sugar Beet Producer 


And this County offers the best opportunities for grain and 
fruit farmers, dairymen, stockraisers, chicken ranchers, etc. 


For information and illustrated literature, address 


I The Monterey County Chamber of Commerce \ 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Under Skies of Deepest Blue 


‘*Here (in Colorado) is the crest of the continent —its supremest 
uplift, where from a vast central plateau, itself 6,000 feet above the sea, 
rise hundreds of granite peaks into the regions of perpetual snow. Here 
the waters of a continent are divided and great rivers flowing to either ocean 
have their source. Here are canons, gorgeous, awe-inspiring and stu- 
pendous, which testify to the hoary age of the mountains they have cut 
asunder. Here are the continent’s treasure vaults, where veins of gold and 
silver seam the granite mountains. Here are medicinal springs for healing 
and refreshment; and here, under skies of deepest blue, lies a sun-bathed 
land with a climate whose delights and perfections the lowland dweller may 
uot know.’’—Geo. Rex Buckman. 


Colorado is only a night’s ride via the Rock Island System 
from Chicago and St. Louis. The Rock Island’s service 
from these cities (as well as from Memphis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and hundreds of other points in the Central West) 
is as neatly perfect as it can be. 


Serd ten cents in stamps for ‘* Under the Turquoise Sky," the best book about 
Color.do ever issued. Sixty-four pages; beautifully illustrated. Contains a list of 
Colorado’s hotels and boarding houses, 

Summer tourist rates in effect June 1 to September 30. $30 for the round trip 
from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from Missouri River points. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Cuicaco, Itt. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 



















na OMAHA 282 NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


J. T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 
F. B. BOWKS, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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THE GEM CITY OF THE FOOTHILLS, SANTA 
CRUZ MOUNTAINS, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


A most progressive community, having good schools,churches 
and business houses. An unequaled summer and winter 
resort for health and pleasure. Good hotels and boarding 
houses. Foothill fruit excels any other in quality. 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 








+ 











Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre, Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land, $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 

Estimated wheat and barley crop of 1904, 100,000 acres, one ton of grain to acre, 100,000 
tons, 10,000 carloads. 

Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial, and trains 
running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘‘From 
Desert to Garden,’”’ containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of ‘‘Album of Imperial Settlements’’ and the 
‘(Imperial Catechism.’’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, ** ics'tagetes, cattornia 
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THE ‘‘KATY GIRL" 





Katy 
Service 


to the 


Worlds 
Fair 


Tourist car leaves 
San Francisco Wednes- 
days at10:00 A. M.; 
Los Angeles ‘Thurs- 
days at 12:15 P. M. 


via 


Sunset-Katy 
ROUTE 


For descriptive 
World’s Fair Folder 
and other particulars 
address 


J0S. McILROY 


P.Cc, P. A., MK. & T. RY 


53 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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TOWN OF SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY OF SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 











CUTTING ROMNEYA COULTERI A FIELD OF BABY ROSES 


The flourishing 
town of Santa Clara, 
with a population of 
over 4000, is on the 
main line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
(Coast Route Over- 
land), and offers ex- 
ceptional inducements 
to prospective settlers 
and persons seeking 
investments in busi- 
ness, homes and 








Pledged to municipal 
ownership; operating 
city water, electric and 
gas works, which are 
more than self-sustain- 
ing, making possible 
low tax rate. Clean 
and honest city gov- 
ernment. Land values 
in surrounding valley 
range from $40 to 
$200 per acre, and 
the soil produces well- 





health. nigh everything. 


EL QUITO OLIVE AND VINE FARM 


Society and educational conditions could not be excelled, among which may be mentioned 
the famous Santa Clara College, founded in 1851, with a reputation even in Europe for the 
completeness of its equipment and the thoroughness of its instruction. ‘The Notre Dame Con- 
vent, a magnificent modern building, where young girls receive an education of high order and 
fitted to fill worthily any position in life. The University of the Pacific, under the charge of 
the Methodist denomination, holds the highest rank among educational bodies in the state. 

Osborne Hal!—a private sanatorium, cottage plan—is an ideal retreat for those suffering from 
arrested mental development and allied disorders. 

Full or specific information may be secured by addressing the 


Santa Clara Commercial League 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


Correspondence Solicited. Descriptive booklet will be mailed tor the asking. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES BY THE 


Pioneer Land Company 


TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ONLY 
GOOD UNTIL JUNE 1, 1904 


Which proves the value of the lands we Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
have for sale. profitable industry. 
Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, To encourage actual settlement on our 
balance on long time at 7 per cent. lands, we have reduced the price on 2,000 
Plenty of water from elaborate canal sys- acres of first class alfalfa and dairy lands 
tem, supplemented by wells. Srom fifteen to twenty-five per cent, reduc- 
Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in ¢ion good until June 1, 1904. 
che State. Address all communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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California's beautiful Winter and Summer Hotel. Weather is 
ideal the year round for surf:bathing, hunting, automo- 
biling, polo and pony racing. The United States report of minimum 
temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del Monte is at all 
seasons of the year: january, 44.4 degrees; February, 
46.1; March, 51.8; April, 52.2. 


The Golf Links—A full eighteen-hole course, with greens and tees 
always green,—are considered the finest in the States. 


In touring California, visit and prolong your stay at this delightful resort 
GEORGE P. SNELL 


Manager 
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‘OU HAVE=TI lOl€ OUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


In Northern, Central and Southern California 











APPLY TO 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 














Rosedale Colony Tract in Placer County, California 


22 miles from Sacramento. 

20-acre tracts from $25 to $75 per acre. 

It will raise Oranges, Lemons, Olives and all deciduous fruits. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ HOMES in the HEART of CALIFORNIA.”’ 


HAWK & CARLY 
Dealers in SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 
1014 Fourth Street SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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PLAIN FARMING IS A SUCCESS 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


“LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 
everything to eat, with all the delicious deciduous fruits and vines thrown in for good measure. 
Y% cash, balance in 8 annual } $ $ fat gatas g Water Right goes 
® payments. Interest 8 per cent j 35 to 50 PER AGRE with each sale of Laguna Land 
For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address 


enommnmony NARES & SAUNDERS 


LAND {| GRANT BLOCK LATON, CALIFORNIA 1 WATER 


qoo 
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=< The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer who is accustomed to general farming. We grow f° 


PLENTY 











THOS. H. THOMPSON Gaiinornte 
AGENT FOR 
Bank, and Other Lands, for Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties 


I always have SPECIAL BARGAINS TO OFFER, as the Banks do not wish to hold lands. 
Attention given to correspondence. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


: Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 
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t ‘ 
* Broad and Narrow Gauge Locomotives. Mine, Furnace and Compressed Air Locomotives * 
* Locomotives Particularly Adapted to Logging and Plantation Service ey 
z Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors he 
a Electric Car Trucks With or Without Motors % 
< ‘ 
: BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa,, U.S. A. % 
soto oesteotesfeofeferfoofooferfeoteofenfesfeoteerfeotentefertestenfesferteote Se eeeieieiek feleleleleiloteioieielieloiieioieioileiniiiieies 
ASBESTOS . 
COUPLER 

Boiler and Pipe Coverings The Kelso “ lock-set”” is a 

: : real one. Dispenses with 
Fire Proof Materials acrobatic work by the } 

Cold Storage Insulation switchman. Equally posi- 

a ‘ tive ‘‘lock-to-the-lock.”’ 

Keystone Building and Deadening Felts Meets fully ALL the re- 

Steam and Hydraulic Packings quirements of the Safety 


Appliance Law and of the 
and Gaskets Rules of the M. C. B. 
Asbestos Roofings Association. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Co. 
McDearmon & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


422 SACRAMENTO ST. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Representatives 


Pacific Coast Agents for H.W. Johns-Manville Co. McMULLIN & EYRE, 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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( OIL ) ( WATER ) 


RIVETED 








ALL SIZES 


For Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power Plants 
and Water Works 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of WELL CASING for 
Oil Wells and Artesian Water. Air and Blast Pipe for Mines 


TANKAS 


For Oil, Water and Cyanide Plants 


WwW. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND FURNITURE VARNISHES 


NOTB.—The varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are 
supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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AN ASSURED PERMANENT INCOME 


WITHIN REACH OF INVESTORS OF MODERATE MEANS IF YOU 
BUY SHARES IN OUR 6000 ACRE RUBBER PLANTATION IN MEXICO 
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The above is a picture of a rubber tree 16 months old from seed planted on our planta- 
tion in July, 1902, and picture taken in November, 1903. We now have 300,000 of these trees, 
When seven years old they will produce at least two pounds of rubber per tree, of a grade 
now selling around $1.00 per pound, or an income of $400 per annum from an acre of 200 
trees. You can buy shares of us on small monthly payments paying your money in as the 
work is done. For each share or acre sold, we clear and plant an acre of ground to rubber trees, 
and care for them for seven years until brought to maturity. We plant 600 trees to the acre 
and during the contract period tap to death a part of them and pay the proceeds to the share- 
holder in dividends, and these dividends will pay a large part of the cost of the shares. 
Five of these shares costing $20 a month the first year and much less thereafter, will bring to 
the holder an income of not less than $100 a month for a lifetime. 

Write at once for our literature. It explains our plan of investment. It will cost you 
nothing to investigate. ‘ 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


3214 PARROTT BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The ancient standard-bearer suggests majesty: 
the new 20 horse-power Winton Touring Ca 


not only suggests but actually embodies excellence-— 
the excellence of strength, speed and safety. 
Every element staunch and honest. Motor 
develops more power than you can use and more 
speed than you need on any road. Safety insured 
by right construction, powerful brakes and easy 
operation. 
Strength, speed and safety mean satis- 
factory service. Winton owners know 
satisfaction. Winton worth far 
exceeds the price, $2500. 


Our new art catalog is worth possessing 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Factory and General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Winton Agencies in «ll important places 
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